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National Organization of 
Education 


HE Sixty-eighth Congress has ended. All pending 
bills are dead. Every measure that is to receive further 
consideration must be introduced anew when the new 
Congress convenes. There is opportunity for constructive 
action. Have the discussions of the past six years educated 
the educators and the public to the point where agreement 
on the essential structure of our school system is now possible? 

All are agreed that the problem is vital. All know that a 
sound political system does not alone insure permanence to 
a democracy. The people must be educated. An educa- 
tion that develops men who are competent for self-govern- 
ment is the essential prerequisite for the stability of a political 
system of self-government. 

All are agreed that our political system is unique. All 
acknowledge its phenomenal success. The growth of this 
republic under the sagacious provisions of our Constitution 
justifies confidence in the principles of organization on which 
it is built. We may therefore infer that those same prin- 
ciples are the best available guides for development of a 
national program of education that is consistent with our 
system of government and therefore capable of contributing 
to the perpetuity of our institutions. If we would establish 
education on these principles as successfully as our fore- 
fathers established government, we must be as wary of 
foreign school models as the framers of our Constitution were 
of foreign political models. Our system of education must 
also be unique. 

The analysis of the fundamental principles of American 
Democracy with regard to education is no easier than was 
their analysis with regard to government. Similarly their 
interpretation in a national organization for education is 
quite as difficult as was their political interpretation in the 
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Constitution. Fortunately, for the past six years a very 
lively argument has been in progress concerning creation of 
a Department of Education in Washington. No legislative 
action has yet resulted, but thousands have acquired a liberal 
education on this subject through the keen and lively debates 
that have given charm and zest to the learning process. 
Basic conceptions are crystallizing and several of the essen- 
tial features of an appropriate national organization of 
American education are now visible enough to make general 
agreement on them possible. 

All agree that one of the most striking features of recent 
American school practice is the rapid spread of fact-finding 
investigations and experiments. A science of education is 
in the making. The results achieved are continually making 
it clearer that in a democracy facts control. education. 
When Detroit has demonstrated by objective tests that 
certain procedures in teaching arithmetic make children more 
skillful and accurate in number work in less time, no other 
authority is needed to make Cleveland adopt the new 
practices. 

As soon as one grasps the significance of the working 
hypothesis that in a democracy facts control education, the 
nature of the problem of national organization of education 
assumes a totally different aspect. It is then no longer a 
question of establishing an office with functions like those 
required for political purposes. The problem becomes one 
of creating a suitable agency for intelligent collection, classi- 
fication and dissemination of facts. The office must also 
be so manned that it is competent to use discretion in the 
selection of facts that are both valid and significant for 
education. 

The requirement that the facts selected by the Federal 
education office be valid and significant makes it difficult 
if not impossible for that office to usurp any unwarranted 
power over education, because significant facts acquire 
power in proportion as the number of cases that evidence 
their validity increases. When an alleged fact is found on 
trial to be incorrect, its vitality vanishes. Besides, the 
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fact-finding enterprise stimulates cooperation for the com- 
mon good among many independent agencies without im- 
pairing in any way the autonomy ofeach. This is so obvious 
that educators are rapidly coming to agree that a properly 
constituted fact-finding Federal office could not if it would 
either drag education under political control or impair the 
powers of the indestructible states. 

A second significant conviction that is now universally 
accepted is that in a democracy schools are but part of the 
machinery of education. Newspapers, magazines, movies, 
radio, sports, autos, industry, commerce—all these and many 
others play vital roles in developing men who are capable of 
self-government. In the early days of the Republic we had 
a continent to conquer. The pioneer spirit was essential to 
survival. Necessary chores helped educate the people and 
kept them out of mischief. Now this is all changed. The 
situation is so complex that illuminating facts and reliable 
information are needed to inspire and guide team play for 
the common good. 

The task of collecting, classifying and testing all the in- 
formation that is needed is too large for any local, state, or 
voluntary organization. Each individual group must be 
active in finding and studying the facts of its own environ- 
ment. But the significant facts of local life must be united 
in a national picture, which, by comparing trends and ten- 
dencies, would arouse the sporting spirit of local groups to 
compete for honorable mention for distinguished service in 
realizing more fully our national ideals. 

Consideration of the two generally accepted theses just 
stated—namely, that facts control education, and that 
education is far broader than schooling—leads to a continu- 
ally deepening realization of how indispensable education is 
to the stability of our political institutions. Therefore 
education as here defined may well claim rank in the national 
government equal to that accorded to agriculture, commerce 
and labor. The true functions of these departments are 
no more executive and administrative than are those of 
education. All are essentially research and news distribut- 
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ing agencies, enlightening the public by collecting and dis- 
seminating significant and valid information of wider scope 
than any state could secure by itself alone. By their con- 
structive influence on American life, they have fully justified 
the wisdom of establishing them. 

The centralization of administrative authority in a fact- 
finding Department of Education, or the usurpation of state 
and local executive autonomy, is rendered more difficult by 
the various voluntary professional organizations of teachers, 
of educational institutions and of religious denominations. 
Most of these are now engaged in fact-finding investigations. 
If the Federal Department attempted a partisan presentation 
of facts, their effect could be counteracted by presentation 
of the facts on the other side. It would become a battle of 
facts instead of a squabble over legal jurisdiction and vested 
rights. Significant facts may also prove to be the best bul- 
wark of the Church against threatened encroachments by 
the State. 

While there is general agreement on several basic concep- 
tions of national organization of education, there are still 
honest differences of opinion on a number of important points. 
Such questions as the extent and proper method of applying 
Federal financial support to education; the nature of the 
relations between a Federal education office, with no ad- 
ministrative authority, and a state education office respon- 
sible for administration of a state school system; and the 
limits within which equalization of educational opportunity 
is practical and in harmony with the real spirit and intent of 
our Constitution. More facts than we now have are needed 
before such questions can be wisely settled. But the needed 
facts will never be collected, analysed, classified and inter- 
preted until a suitable agency is established to do this work 
with adequate material facilities and moral support. 

The present situation presents a rare opportunity for dis- 
interested cooperation in reaching the best solution that is 
possible with the information now available. Because of its 
vast significance to our national development, educational 
organization in America is worthy of no less dignified and 
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profound consideration than was given our political organi- 
zation by the Constitutional Convention. Can such an 
assembly be convened? Who should call it and how would 
it be financed? 

It is certain that when general agreement is secured among 
educators on a bill for the creation of an appropriate Federal 
education office, such a bill would be welcome in Congress 
and would receive careful attention. If, in addition, the 
proposed office could be shown to be at every point in har- 
mony with both the spirit and the letter of the Constitution, 
the proposal to establish it would have a good chance of 
realization. 

C. R. Mann. 
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Appointment Service for Teachers 


—Progress and Problems’ 
I 


E KNOW something of the personal suffering of 
professional workers occasioned by lack of employ- 


ment. It has come to our friends, to our relatives, 
and perchance to ourselves. We, likewise, know something 
of the havoc wrought alike to individuals and to institutions 
when professional workers are misplaced. I presume nearly 
all of us have experienced it personally. Its larger effects 
are observed daily. How frequently do we hear, ‘‘He is a 
very capable man, but he is misplaced; for his own good 
and for the sake of the institution, someone should tell him 
that he should find another position.’”” Many a professional 
career has been retarded, seriously and even blighted, be- 
cause the right opportunity for service did not present 
itself. While psychologists tell us that merit tends to find 
adequate opportunity for its expression, the chance factors 
of time, place, and circumstance tend as frequently to bury 
in obscurity young people of great potential ability as to 
raise to prominence those of mediocre caliber. 

Our apparent inability to find adequate ways and means 
to distribute or market professional talent in accordance 
with personal merit and institutional and community needs 
is one of the outstanding problems affecting all professions 
alike. 

A recent graduate of a medical school decided not to go 
to his home town to practice. Where should he go? He 
talked to his professors who suggested this town and that. 
He consulted the United States Census of Occupations to 
see if he could discover cities with fewer doctors than appar- 


1An address delivered before the Association of Appointment Secre- 
taries, at Cincinnati, February 26, 1925, preprinted by courtesy of The 
Association. 
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ently would be needed. He considered factors of climate, 
proximity to schools and colleges, and finally decided to 
locate in Seattle. As he remarked later, it would have 
been just as reasonable to write the names of a dozen cities 
on slips of paper and then pick one from a ‘“‘grab bag”’ as 
to proceed as he did. His choice might just as well have 
been Denver, Kalamazoo, Charleston, or Miami. 

For many centuries, teachers in our schools and colleges 
have regarded as part of their responsibility, the placement 
of the students in whom they have most interest. Professor 
Monroe has in his possession some of the record sheets of 
the teachers in the Charity Schools of England of the eight- 
eenth century, wherein there are frequent entries indicating 
that the teacher had placed a youth in a certain position, 
then replaced him in another, and so on. This interest of 
the public schools in placing young people who leave or 
complete the work of the school is now expressed through 
placement bureaus. College and university instructors 
long have rendered employment service similar to that of 
the ‘‘Dame’”’ school teachers. We may call this the period 
of individual placement. 

We are trying to outgrow this period of individual activity 
on the part of instructors in finding appropriate positions 
for their major students. It is reasonable to hope that the 
institutional appointment bureau ultimately will be utilized 
exclusively by students, professors, and institutional heads, 
in so far as the placing of new institutional graduates may be 
concerned. 

The old system of individual placement had many virtues. 
It was direct; a student could be recommended by Professor 
Y directly to the principal of the high school at Lakehurst 
without the intervention of what appears to some to be red 
tape. Professor Y knew just what was needed, knew the 
high school principal, the type of community, and also the 
student whom he was recommending. The personal touch 
added assurance and satisfaction to all concerned. Appoint- 
ment bureaus must learn how to conserve these values. 

But this individual system had many shortcomings. 
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Some professors who might have the time and occasion to 
travel about the state naturally would be looked to more 
than others for recommendations of new teachers. Students, 
knowing this, would drift into the classes of such instructors 
and thus a large department would be built up out of all due 
proportion to the state’s needs. Doubtless, every institu- 
tion represented here could furnish at least one illustration 
of this development. Another obvious drawback of the 
old system was the fact that all professors were not equally 
sagacious in appraising their students or in sensing school 
needs. 

So the institutional appointment bureau represents a 
step forward. It may be characterized as the second period 
in the development of appointment service. While it would 
be carrying coal to Newcastle to describe the mode of 
operation of appointment bureaus to a group of appointment 
secretaries, I trust you will permit me to comment upon 
what seems to me to be one great deficiency in the systems 
now in vogue in these bureaus. 

During the course of the year, instructors are asked to 
express their opinions of students who are about to complete 
their period of training. Standard forms are used, all 
having about the same headings. As an instructor, I may 
be asked to express my opinion of Mr. X, a graduate student. 
I must reply in some way and naturally, if the student is 
capable, I make a general statement like this: ‘‘Mr. X is a 
capable, energetic man; a fine future is ahead.” The 
appointment service receives half a dozen such reports, edits 
and types them, binds them in red, yellow, or blue covers, 
and then waits until a call comes in, whereupon the papers 
are sent. I have received hundreds of such sets of papers, 
but not one of them ever has served my purpose satisfactorily. 
The information of most value which is received in this way 
is age, sex, nationality, church affiliations, height and weight. 
I want to know about the applicant’s health. The papers 
say, ‘‘Health is perfect.’ It always is in the record— 
obviously untrue! I also want to know what Professor Y 
thinks of Mr. X for the position I seek to fill. To be sure 
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Professor Y endorses Mr. X in general, as indicated by his 
testimonial; but would he endorse him for this particular 
position? In fact, in many instances, I have written pro- 
fessors under such circumstances and not infrequently the 
reply has been, ‘“‘Mr. X is very capable but not adapted to 
your situation.” I am sure many who have to employ 
instructors feel just as I do about the need of personal en- 
dorsement from professors whom we know regarding a 
specific post we seek to fill. This much of the old plan, 
where instructors expressed their opinions of the fitness of 
students for certain positions, must be retained. How is 
it to be done? 

With only one institutional appointment bureau in a state 
and that one usually conducted by the state university, the 
situation was relatively simple. But with the development 
of the systems of State Teachers Colleges and the Teacher 
Training departments of Land Grant Colleges, all with the 
accompanying appointment services, it is not unusual to find, 
in our more populous states, from five to ten institutional 
bureaus. So long as normal schools and teachers colleges 
confined their work to the preparation of teachers for the 
elementary schools, the appointment bureaus of these insti- 
tutions were not a complicating factor, as their graduates 
were placed locally, usually within the district in which 
the institution was located. But when teachers colleges 
enter upon the preparation of teachers of secondary schools, 
district lines tend to disappear, and positions become avail- 
able potentially throughout the whole state. Thus, a 
half-dozen placement agents find themselves virtually 
competing with one another. Fortunately this has occa- 
sioned but few adverse effects to date, due not to the plan 
or to the foresight of appointment secretaries but to the 
rapid turnover of the teaching staff and to the shortage of 
trained teachers. 

To further complicate the placement problem, state 
boundaries, as well as district boundaries, tend to disappear 
in placing teachers and educational leaders; particularly 
secondary teachers of special subjects (agriculture, home 
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economics, arts, physical training) and supervisors of ele- 
mentary schools and special subjects, superintendents of 
schools, research officials, etc. Many a city these days 
concludes that it will search the county for the best superin- 
tendent of schools that can be found, regardless of where 
he was trained and where he may be employed now. This 
long has been the custom in selecting presidents of univer- 
sities and colleges, and college professors. 

And this brings us to the present period, that of coordina- 
tion among the appointment bureaus of a state and coopera- 
tion between the bureaus of the various states. So far as I 
know, there are no instances among the states of a plan 
(either official or unofficial) for the coordination of the 
appointment bureaus. I believe, further, that there are no 
plans of cooperation between the states. It must not be 
assumed that I am saying there is no cooperation at present 
among the bureaus in the states, or between the states. 
There is a great deal of cooperation but of the informal sort, 
which is the result of a cooperative frame of mind and tem- 
perament, on the part of secretaries. Your President, in 
conversation the other day, cited a splendid instance of 
cooperation, between California and Oregon. The Oregon 
Agricultural College long has been a source for high-grade 
teachers of secondary agriculture. A representative of this 
institution, through cooperation with the appointment 
secretary of the University of California, placed a dozen or 
so teachers of agriculture in California. Many other similar 
illustrations could be cited. 

But this informal cooperation is inadequate, and ultimately 
will give way to some form of organized effort, determined by 
the process of evolution. To attempt to start with a formal 
plan of cooperation probably would result in failure. But 
the plan which ultimately will formulate itself as a result of 
necessity and a cooperative frame of mind will be sound 
and workable. Social evolution, rather than creative or 
prescriptive legislation, is the safer proc uss. 

First, individual effort on the part of instructors to place 
their graduates, then organized institutional service, then 
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cooperative effort between institutional agencies; such is the 
general sweep of the placement service of institutions to date. 


II 


Meanwhile, agencies aside from institutions have entered 
upon the placement of teachers. It was inevitable that this 
should be so, for as yet institutions alone have not been able 
to render the required service. The commercial agency, in 
this country, antedates in origin the institutional bureau. 
Ten years before the Civil War there were at least three 
agencies of this type. The period of greatest growth was 
from 1875 to 1890. Since that time the changes have been 
characterized by specialization and consolidation. The 
latest development is the organization of the National 
Association of Teachers Agencies with a membership of over 
sixty agencies. Several agencies now confine their efforts 
to the collegiate field; others, to the so-called special sub- 
jects; a number operate upon a national basis with offices 
in the more important population areas. To the members 
of this Association, the national agencies are of special 
interest as they illustrate the feasibility of disregarding, to 
a large extent, the smaller and customary geographical 
boundaries. The pattern of these national organizations 
could be studied with profit. 

It is certainly not within the province of this discussion 
to evaluate the commercial agencies or to attempt to predict 
that they will be either permanent or transitory. However, 
like the proprietary professional schools of two decades ago, 
these bureaus exist for monetary profit, and, in the last 
analysis, monetary considerations must be well to the fore. 
Some of them make money for their owners while rendering a 
very worthy professional service; others have the reputation 
of making money by capitalizing what some call the ‘‘ex- 
ploitation of professional distress.’ No one of them is 
endowed, and none operate under direct state control; some, 
however, must conform in their practices to the statutes 
governing private employment agencies. But it would be 
unfair to make the sweeping generalization that the com- 
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mercial agencies, under existing circumstances, have no 
legitimate place. It would be a great step forward if some 
of them could be endowed. We know dozens of capable 
teachers and executives who can make no claim upon insti- 
tutional bureaus and who must look periodically to the com- 
mercial agencies for positions. We likewise know of school 
superintendents and boards of education who prefer the 
commercial agencies to the institutional bureaus. 

In 1906 Massachusetts authorized the State Board of 
Education to conduct a registry for teachers. Since that 
time hundreds of teachers have been placed through this 
registry. The development of departments of registration 
in the state departments of education seems to me to have 
possibilities of great magnitude, where the departments are 
on a professional basis and where they are free from political 
influence. In my opinion, there are at least six state de- 
partments that well might seek the necessary legislation to 
establish a placement service. 

One state teachers association (perhaps there is more than 
one) very recently has entered upon a plan looking toward 
placement service for its members. This state association 
has an elaborate organization, a large and representative 
membership, and a salaried staff of secretaries. Its mode of 
operation has not yet been standardized nor has its field of 
service been delineated. It is an interesting outgrowth of 
the current movement, on the part of teachers, for more 
effective concerted effort to improve their conditions and the 
school systems as a whole; a movement which is more far- 
reaching in its possibilities than almost any other develop- 
ment in education during the past two decades. There are 
some who believe that the functions of such associations 
should be primarily to foster necessary and desirable school 
legislation, increase the amount of financial support of school 
systems, and raise teachers’ salaries. These tasks are of 
sufficient magnitude to require the undivided efforts of the 
voluntary associations fora long time. There is danger that 
personal politics may hamper the most effective service in 
placing teachers. To say the least, the experiment will be 
watched with interest. 
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Teachers federations, also, are entering upon placement 
programs. To the speaker, it seems perfectly clear that 
such a placement service is not for the best interest of the 
schools or, ultimately, for the teachers themselves. 

The Cooperative Bureau for Women Teachers, with head- 
quarters in New York City, seeks to render, on a national 
basis, an educational service for schools and colleges by: 
(1) raising the standards of the teaching profession by making 
available information and criticism as to methods of training, 
conditions of employment, and standards of service; and (2) 
affording to schools an extensive registry of successful and 
prospective teachers; and (3) affording to teachers informa- 
tion regarding requirements, opportunities for training, 
vacancies, and characteristics of schools. Colleges, associa- 
tions, schools, and teachers may become members and may 
receive the benefits of the Bureau upon the payment of the 
designated fees, varying according to the type of membership. 

Another entrant in the registry and placement field is the 
American Council of Education, through its Division of 
College and University Personnel. Limiting its efforts to 
the colleges and universities, this organization is attempting 
to have all young men engaged in teaching in such institu- 
tions, or those qualified to enter such service, file in Washing- 
ton complete personal and professional data. The Council, 
as I understand its plan, will not attempt to find a position 
for an individual; rather it hopes to develop such a complete 
and useful registry that deans and presidents may obtain 
from the files a list of promising men for the position they 
seek to fill. While the Council prefers that the university 
executives come to Washington and discover for themselves 
a list of eligible candidates, the Secretary will undertake to 
make a tentative list upon receipt of specifications regarding 
the position to be filled. It is the nation’s most impersonal 
service now in existence. It operates upon a strictly pro- 
fessional basis, and neither personal or institutional politics 
or prejudices are factors. It is certainly sound, theoretically, 
to assume that the United States of America is the most 
appropriate placement unit, and that Washington is the 
center thereof; but practicallv it will be a very long time 
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before this is a reality. In my opinion, the natural popula- 
tion and institutional units will have to be considered if 
this placement enterprise is to net the maximum results. 
As the Council seems to have no inclination to regard its 
Personnel Division as the only one which should function 
in the collegiate field, in this discussion it may be listed as 
another enterprise to be added to those already enumerated: 
institutional bureaus, commercial agencies, and bureaus of 
state boards of education, teachers associations, teachers 
federations, and cooperative bureaus. 


III 


It is reasonable to assume that, of the seven types of 
agencies now engaged in placement service, some are better 
adapted to the ends in view than others; that some should 
be encouraged and some discouraged even to the point of 
elimination. By what process are we to determine which 
should be fostered and which eliminated? Obviously 
standards and criteria are needed. I propose for your con- 
sideration four criteria; certainly not with the hope or ex- 
pectation that they will be adopted as presented, but in 
order that you may have something definite before you 
which, by the process of revision and substitution, may lead 
to a satisfactory formulation. 

1. The nonprofit or noncommercial agency should be 
regarded in a preferred group. 

There is no need to argue this thesis. To permit a money- 
making agency to prosper because of the necessity for a 
professional worker to find a position, or the need of a school 
to find a trained worker, is a social waste and unjustifiable 
in the extreme. It is particularly inappropriate in the 
teaching service, which is a state service not to be exploited 
or arranged for by a money-making agency. 

2. Only those placement agencies which can operate and 
do operate on a high professional plane should be fostered. 

The placement service must advance the development of 
our schools and colleges. It must be conscious of and share 
in the larger ends of education. To do this requires that 
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positions be filled by persons who can render the most 
effective service. The interests of individuals, groups of 
individuals, and training institutions are of secondary im- 
portance. This thesis implies that those agencies are in a 
preferred class which are actuated by the highest professional 
motives, which are equipped to discover accurately the needs 
of our schools and colleges and the qualifications of available 
teachers, and which can operate on a confidential basis. 

3. Other things being equal, the organization should be 
preferred which, incident to discharging its placement 
function, will tend to make available to teacher-training 
institutions and certifying bodies the data obtained about 
the educational needs of the schools in terms of personnel. 

In other words, the agencies closely related to or a part of 
normal schools, or schools of education, or state boards of 
education, are to be preferred. The placement agencies 
stand in a potentially helpful relation to teacher-training 
institutions. Those agencies which can make the most of 
this relation should be fostered. 

4. With the greatly increased need for specialists in all 
educational endeavor, the agencies which can operate with 
only incidental reference to the smaller district boundaries 
or zones will be most helpful. 

For example, in filling a college or university position, it 
is frequently necessary to canvass the entire country. Here- 
in lies the great advantage of the Personnel Service of the 
American Council of Education and similar agencies. 

While I have listed but four criteria, many more will occur 
to the members of this organization. The definite evalua- 
tion of the seven types of bureaus certainly does not fall 
within the scope of this discussion. It would be indeed a 
rash individual who, alone and unaided, would attempt 
such a task. 

IV 


Each association, to bring its purposes from aspiration to 
reality, must have an appropriate organization and mode 
of operation. I venture to suggest that the Commission 
plan of organization might be suited to the needs of this 
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group. There are many problems which will be of the 
utmost importance for a number of years. Each of the 
more important problems could be considered by a commis- 
sion constituted by the officers of the association. Each 
commission could pursue its work throughout the year and 
submit a report at the annual meeting. At the start, the 
following commissions might be formed: research, state 
legislation, standardization, and coordination. The asso- 
ciation needs facts. The research commission could pro- 
mote the gathering of data by its own members and the 
writing of theses and dissertations by graduate students in 
schools of education. Certainly state legislation is needed, 
but it will take much thoughtful consideration to determine 
upon the proper form of legislation. A certain amount of 
standardization in procedure among the placement agencies 
probably would be desirable as would also a certain degree 
of coordination. These topics are well adapted to the 
commission plan of procedure. 
ROBERT JOSSELYN LEONARD. 














Psychological Tests for College 
Freshmen 


fi “HIS IS the first preliminary report of the cooperative 
psychological test program in which 109 colleges 
are participating. In this report we are presenting 
the norms for the twenty-five colleges whose records have 
so far been tabulated. In a later report the complete norms 
for all of the participating colleges will be published. When 
the scholarship records become available, the predictive value 
of the tests in a number of colleges will also be published. 


PuRPOSE OF THE TEST PROGRAM: 


Psychological tests are attracting such widespread atten- 
tion among educators, and the claims that are made for 
psychological tests are sometimes so extravagant that 
serious consideration of their possibilities and limitations is 
very much needed. The very extensive experiments that 
have been carried out on college students by many investi- 
gators have demonstrated that the psychological test forms 
have predictive value of considerable practical importance 
in the selection of students, but the newer test forms are of 
course in no sense to be considered an educational cure-all. 
The present program has for its purpose to make available 
to the colleges and universities the most successful forms of 
psychological tests. The program contemplates the publica- 
tion of a comprehensive set of psychological tests every year 
and the annual revision of the tests in the light of experience 
with them in a representative group of colleges. 

This project has several aspects of interest to psychologists 
and to college administrators. The project is a cooperative 
one in that the test material will be pooled annually by the 
participating colleges. Individual psychologists should be 
encouraged to continue, as usual, their experiments with new 
and varied forms of psychological tests in their college classes 
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and“on specially selected groups of people. Their research 
on small groups of students will bring to light improvements 
in" the content of the tests, their form and arrangement, in 
the methods of giving the tests, and in the methods of scoring 
or,marking the test answers. These results of individual 
experiments can be brought together every year and be made 
the basis for the construction of an annual test program. 

It happens frequently that a psychologist, working with 
a’group of college students, discovers a new form of test or an 
improvement in psychological test procedure. He can find 
a wide audience for his contribution and he can establish 
extensive norms for his tests by incorporating his results in 
the annual test program of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. It is the intention to construct these tests annually 
on the basis of the pooled efforts of individual experimenters. 

The plan by which individual experimenters have the 
opportunity to pool their results every year and get their 
test results applied on an extensive scale will undoubtedly 
improve the rate of progress in the art of mental measure- 
ment. 

The test pamphlets are being made available at cost to 
the colleges. This should prove to be an advantage because 
the psychological tests that are published commercially are 
frequently expensive, especially when it is desired to give 
the tests to large groups of students. The responsibility 
for assembling and editing the test material annually is 
assumed at present by the National Research Council Com- 
mittee on Personnel Research. The American Council on 
Education in Washington, D. C., has consented to take the 
responsibility for the printing and distribution of the test 
material. 

A grant from The Commonwealth Fund has made possible 
the statistical evaluation of the records from the colleges 
this year. On the basis of this analysis, the selection of 
next year’s tests will be made. 

An important feature of the test program is the conserva- 
tive auspices under which the tests will be produced and 
distributed. It happens occasionally that those who are 
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interested in the mental test movement become so enthusias- 
tic about its possibilities that they make extravagant claims 
for the tests. It also happens that educators who are 
cautious in accepting innovations are offended and in self- 
defense denounce the whole mental test movement. It is 
our purpose so to conduct the cooperative test program that 
the annual reports will show the advantages as well as the 
limitations of psychological tests in the light of extensive 
statistical data from the cooperating colleges. 

It is planned, further, to select the best tests every year 
for use the following year and to eliminate those tests which 
are not universally satisfactory. These eliminations will 
make room for the new test material which is submitted on 
the basis of preliminary experiments by individual psy- 
chologists. In this manner the selective value of the test 
program will be improved every year. 

The success of the project will of course depend on the 
general participation of the colleges. It is to the advantage 
of each college to obtain its psychological test material at 
cost, based on large printed editions, and to profit every 
year from the results of the pooled efforts of psychologists 
who are making intensive and extensive studies in this field. 

Finally, it should be noted that the test program will 
incorporate not only the conventional psychological tests 
for intelligence but also several subject-matter tests such as 
tests in arithmetic, English grammar and rhetoric, vocabu- 
lary, and prose reading. By combining several objective 
subject-matter tests with the more formal intelligence tests 
the relative value of these different forms of examination for 
the selection of college students can be ascertained. This 
aspect of the project should be of particular interest to those 
who are concerned with the administrative and scientific 
problems of college entrance examinations. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE TESTs: 


1. Completion Test. Prepared by Professor H. T. Moore, 
Dartmouth College. This test has been used by Professor 
Moore on Dartmouth students and it has already established 
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a very satisfactory diagnostic value. It differs from most 
of the completion tests that have been used previously in 
that it is pitched at a higher level of difficulty so as to be 
suitable for college students. The Completion Test is one 
of the oldest methods of measuring mental alertness and it 
is usually found to be one of the best types of test. The 
present form is partly a vocabulary test. 

2. Arithmetical Reasoning Test. Prepared by the writer. 
It has been found in most experiments on different types of 
mental tests that arithmetical reasoning is one of the best 
types for differentiating good and poor students, especially 
when reasoning is emphasized rather than mere calculation. 
In the present test the necessary calculations have been 
reduced to a minimum so that most of the student’s efforts 
are directed toward the reasoning that is required in each 
problem. 

3. Artificial Language Test. Prepared by Mr. Stuart C. 
Dodd and submitted by Professor Carl C. Brigham, Princeton 
University. This is a very ingenious test which has been 
used successfully at Princeton University. It will probably 
be equally serviceable in other colleges. Success in the 
Artificial Language Test requires knowledge of the funda- 
mental concepts of language form and some degree of ab- 
straction in applying them to the material of the test, which 
is intentionally arranged so as to be equally novel to all 
subjects. 

4. Proverbs Test. Prepared by Thelma Gwinn Thurstone, 
The University of Chicago. The Proverbs Test represents 
a type of test that is becoming more and more generally 
used in measuring intelligence on the college student level. 
The present form has been prepared from an extensive col- 
lection of material. 

In the Proverbs Test the student is asked to match proverbs 
which have the same meaning or moral but which may look 
very different. One of the simplest examples is the cor- 
respondence between “Sail when the wind blows” and 
‘Strike while the iron is hot.”’ In other cases, intentional 
distractors are inserted so that two proverbs may have the 
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same word in common but may have totally different mean- 
ings. The test requires some degree of abstraction in looking 
beyond the superficial appearance of a statement and recog- 
nizing its meaning. 

5. Reading Test. Prepared by Mr. A. W. Kornhauser, 
The University of Chicago. This is a test of prose reading 
which is the result of several years’ experimental work on 
reading tests for college students. Most of the reading 
tests that have been prepared for use in the public schools 
are too simple to be useful for college students. But several 
tests of prose reading are available at a level of difficulty 
suitable for college students. Since the work of a student 
depends very largely on his ability to read difficult prose, 
it certainly seems logical to measure this capacity as directly 
as possible. The quotations in Mr. Kornhauser’s test repre- 
sent a fairly wide range of subject matter and the student is 
asked specific questions on each section of prose. 

6. Opposites Test. Prepared by Professor Carl C. Brig- 
ham, Princeton University. This is one of the oldest and 
most successful forms of intelligence test. The present test 
is much more difficult than the opposites tests that are in 
current use for children. It is in part also a test of vocabu- 
lary. 

7. Grammar Test. Prepared by Thelma Gwinn Thurs- 
tone, The University of Chicago. This test requires the 
student to examine a list of sentences some of which contain 
errors in grammar, punctuation, spelling, and rhetoric. It is 
one of the subject-matter tests in the series. In the Gram- 
mar Test an attempt is made to measure, by objective 
methods, the student’s knowledge of grammar and rhetoric. 
It may be possible to develop this examination technique so 
that at least a part of the student’s ability in English may 
be measured by these rather definite methods. It will 
probably not be possible for objective tests of this sort to 
supplant entirely the informal tests in composition, but they 
may reasonably be expected to constitute a valuable supple- 
ment to tests of composition which are, of necessity, difficult 
to grade. 
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8. Estimating Test. Prepared by the writer. In this 
test the student is asked to make quantitative inferences on 
the basis of experience that may be assumed to be universal. 
The score in the test is a measure of the degree of reason- 
ableness of the answers. The test has emerged successfully 
from a study in which scholarship students were selected by 
a comprehensive series of mental tests. The Estimating 
Test differs radically from the current line of psychological 
test and it is admittedly more of an experimental venture 
than the other tests in this series, although it has been suc- 
cessfully used in differentiating abilities among scholarship 
students. It isan attempt to reduce to objective and definite 
form the measurement of the student’s reasoning powers. In 
most practical reasoning problems, one is not given all of the 
premises. The solution of a problem depends ordinarily 
on the selection of suitable premises as well as on the logical 
use of given premises. In this test the student has the 
opportunity to select his own premises from information 
that is fairly general and to make his own deductions. 
Unfortunately, the first few problems in the test were made 
rather difficult and, as a result, some students are scared off. 
If the test should seem good enough to retain, the instruc- 
tions and the sequence will be revised so that the first few 
problems are very easy, thereby gradually leading the student 
to the more difficult estimates. 

9. Reasoning Test. This test has been compiled from 
reasoning test material of several authors. Most of the 
problems were chosen from tests that were constructed by 
Dr. Cyril Burt of London, England. 


INTERPRETATION OF THE TESTs: 


The standard or criterion by which the tests are selected 
for use with college students is their effectiveness in selecting 
the good and poor students. If, in general, those who make 
poor scores on a test turn out to be poor students while those 
who make high scores on a test are generally superior stu- 
dents, the test is thereby considered a good one, even though 
it may not always be possible to describe immediately just 
which mental faculty or function is being measured. 

In order to facilitate further the interpretation of the 
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results, profile charts were distributed so that there should 
be available one profile chart for each student examined. 
On the profile sheets, the tests were classified in groups. Six 
of them are primarily linguistic in form while three of them 
are quantitative. The linguistic tests can be classified 
further into those which measure primarily, reading, vocabu- 
lary, and grammar. The student’s level on the test is in- 
dicated on the profile chart by his percentile standing. 

The percentile rank of a student in a test shows the per- 
centage of students who score lower than he does. There- 
fore, a percentile of 50 shows average performance. A per- 
centile of 85, for example, would indicate that 85 per cent 
of the students make lower scores and that 15 per cent 
make higher scores. 

Most of the psychological tests that have been used for 
college students have been so constructed that they yield a 
single index of mentality. This has been a logical extension 
of the Binet Test for children who are classified in accord- 
ance with mental age or intelligence quotient. It is becom- 
ing apparent, however, that talents cannot be satisfactorily 
classified by means of a single index of mentality. College 
students vary, no doubt, in general level of mentality, but 
besides this variation, there are conspicuous individual 
talents and defects. For example, a student may be espe- 
cially talented in linguistic tasks and hopeless in mathe- 
matical tasks. In a psychological study of his mentality 
one should take account of these differences as far as pos- 
sible. For this reason, the profile chart has been arranged, 
by which the student is ranked separately in the nine tests. 
It is clear that a student’s special talents and deficiencies 
have a better chance to reveal themselves in a profile than 
when the psychological tests are so conducted that they 
yield only one score. 

While it is strongly recommended that each test be recorded 
and analyzed separately, there are certain administrative 
advantages in combining tests into a single composite score. 
Such a combination can be effected in one of several ways, 
one of which is suggested on the profile sheet—to record the 
median percentile standing in the last column. That median 
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percentile rank is easily determined; it is simply the middle 
one of the nine percentile ranks. It can be used as a single 
composite measure of the average attainment for the nine 
tests and it assumes that the tests are weighted equally. 
Individual interpretations can readily be made by analyzing 
the characteristics of the profile, such as low level in the 
linguistic tests and high level in the quantitative tests, erratic 
or consistent performance, and so on. The profile chart, 
therefore, gives both types of result—an individual analysis 
of the nine separate tests as well as a single composite index, 
where that is necessary. 

In the accompanying diagram, a typical profile is shown. 
It may be convenient to file a profile with each student’s 
personnel records, so that one may tell at a glance how he 
ranks in the different tests. The profile charts are printed 
so that the only labor involved is to record, with blue pencil, 
the student’s level in each of the tests. 


Norms OF PERFORMANCE: 


In the accompanying tables, the average scores in each 
of the nine tests for twenty-five colleges have been summar- 
ized. In preparing the table the names of the colleges were 
arranged in alphabetical order, but the list can be rearranged 
from highest to lowest according to any one of the tests. 

The norms of performance are presented in more detail 
in the percentile tables so that it is possible to compare any 
score with the performance of about 6,000 students who have 
taken the same test. Thus, a student who makes a score 
of 8 on the Proverbs Test has a percentile rank of 61 when 
compared with the 5,816 students in twenty-five colleges 
where this test has been given. The interpretation is 
similar for the other tables. 

In the accompanying table is given a list of the 109 colleges 
participating in this cooperative study. The norms for the 
remaining colleges will be published in a subsequent report. 
The more important study will be the analysis of the pre- 
dictive value of the different tests and this analysis will also 
be presented in a separate report. 
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PARTICIPATING COLLEGES 


. Amherst College 
. Antioch College 


Atlanta University 

Bryn Mawr College 

Bucknell University 

California State Teachers and 
Junior College 


. California, University of 
. Carroll College 

. Cartha 
. Case School of Applied Science 
. Central Michigan Normal 


College 


School 


. Clark University 

. Chicago Normal College 

. Chicago, University of 

. Civic Club of Alleghany Co. 


Educational Dept. 


. Cleveland Board of Education 
. Coe College 

. Colorado 
. Colorado, University of 
. Connecticut College 


tate Teachers Col. 


Cornell University 


. Creighton, The University 

. Dartmouth College 

. Delaware, University of 

. Dickinson College 

. Drury College 

. Emporia, College of 

. Fairmount College 

. Fullerton Union High School 


Dist. California 


. Georgia, University of 

. Gettysburg College 

. Gustavus Adolphus College 

. Harvard University 

. Hiram College 

. Howard University 

. Idaho, University of 

. Illinois Women’s College 

. Industrial Arts, College of 

. (Independent School Dist. No. 


27, Hibbing, Minn.) 


. Iowa State Teachers College 
. Kalamazoo College 
. Kansas State 


Agricultural 
College 


. Kansas State Teachers College 
. Kenyon College 

. Lehigh University 

. Loomis Institute 

. Louisville, University of 

. Loyola University 

. Marietta College 

. Maryland, University of 

. Maryville College 

. Marywood College 

. Mass. Institute of Technology 
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. Meredith College 

. Miami University 

. Michigan, University of 

. Middlebury College 

. Milwaukee-Downer College 
. Monmouth Coll 

. Mt. Holyoke College 

. Mt. St. 
. Nebraska Wesleyan Univ. 

. New Hampshire, Univ. of 

. New York, College of City of 
. New York, University of 

. North Carolina, University of 
. Northwestern University 

. Ohio University 

. Ohio Wesleyan University 

. Oregon Agricultural College 

. Our Lad 
. Pacific, College of the 

. Penn. State ‘Tesnal School 
. Pennsylvania, University of 
. Ripon Coll 

. Roanoke College 

. Rochester, University of 

. Rose Polytechnic Institute 
. Seton Hi 
. Shantung Christian Univ. 

. Sophie Newcomb Memorial 


incent, —— of 


of the Lake College 


College 


lege 
akota State Testing 
Commission) 


. Southern Methodist Univ. 

. Stanford University 

. St. Elizabeth, College of 

. St. Stephens College 

. St. Xavier College 

. Swarthmore College 

. Syracuse Universit 

. Texas, Agricultural and Me- 


chanical College 


. Transylvania College 

. Trinity College 

. Tufts College 

. Tulane University 

. Utah, University of 

. Vanderbilt University 

. Vermont, University of 

. Virginia, University of 

. Virginia Union University 

. Washington College 

. Wells College 

. (Western Electric Company) 
. West Virginia University 

. William and Mary, College of 
. Wilson College 

. Wisconsin, University 

. Wooster, College of 

. Wyoming, University of 

. Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago 








COMPLETION TEST 
(5,828 students in 25 Colleges) 




















Score Frequency . = | Score | Frequency — 

0 7 .00 21 225 .79 
1 9 .00 22 207 .82 

2 29 01 23 184 . 86 
3 37 01 24 152 .89 

4 64 .02 25 121 91 

5 96 .03 26 127 .93 | 
6 126 05 27 80 95 
7 165 .08 28 74 .96 

8 211 11 29 49 97 

9 235 15 30 43 .98 

10 269 .19 31 34 .99 

11 326 24 32 25 .99 

12 338 .30 33 16 .99 

13 362 36 34 12 .997 

14 341 42 35 6 .998 
15 369 .48 36 3 .9993 
16 331 54 37 2 .9997 } 
17 317 .60 38 0 

18 294 65 39 0 

19 281 .70 40 0 

20 261 .74 


























ARITHMETIC TEST ARTIFICIAL LANGUAGE TEST 


























(6,023 students in 25 colleges) (5,896 students in 25 colleges) { 
Do sla TCE sla 
Score Frequency E — | Score Frequency —— 
0 120 01 0 91 O01 
1 288 04 5 192 .03 
2 515 11 10 416 .08 
3 640 an 15 983 .20 
4 719 .32 20 991 an 
5 747 .44 25 899 58 ' 
6 676 .56 30 770 .67 
7 579 .66 35 586 .79 ) 
8 472 | yi 40 464 .88 
9 407 .82 45 178 .93 
10 290 .88 50 117 .95 
11 211 — 55 69 .97 
12 125 .95 60 47 .98 
13 93 .97 65 50 .99 
14 71 .98 70 43 .996 
15 27 99 75 
16 33 .995 ’ 
17 5 .998 
18 2 .9991 
19 2 .9994 
20 1 9997 
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PROVERBS TEST READING TEST 
(5,816 students in 25 colleges) (5,821 students in 25 colleges) 














Score Frequency} Mid P. C. Score Frequency| Mid P. C. 
0 61 .01 0 6 .00 
1 187 .03 1  liiccecanea 
y 301 .07 2 1 .00 
3 452 .13 3 3 .00 
4 545 ae 4 sin eee 
5 552 31 5 4 .00 
6 616 41 6 3 .00 
7 602 «Sa 7 9 .00 
8 499 .61 8 16 .01 
9 487 .68 9 20 .01 

10 400 ae 10 31 01 
11 340 . 84 11 68 .02 
12 277 .89 12 69 .03 
13 207 .93 13 98 .05 
14 164 .96 14 140 .07 
15 126 .99 15 203 .10 
16 231 14 
17 307 18 
18 312 23 
19 374 29 
20 393 36 
21 431 43 
22 422 50 
23 504 58 
24 430 66 
25 386 73 
26 359 80 
27 344 86 
28 304 91 
29 227 96 
30 126 99 
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OPPOSITES TEST 
(5,877 students in 25 colleges) 





GRAMMAR TEST 
(5,818 students in 25 colleges) 











Score Frequency] Mid P. C. Score Frequency| Mid P. C, 

0 101 .O1 0 4 .00 

1 148 .03 5 2 .00 

2 374 .07 10 Ae ee eee 

3 461 .15 15 4 .00 

4 524 <a 20 20 .00 

5 570 ey 25 23 01 

6 529 .42 30 56 .01 

7 523 B.) | 35 121 .03 

8 506 .59 40 157 .05 

9 413 .67 45 307 .09 
10 396 .74 50 561 ae 
11 318 .80 55 794 .28 
12 255 .85 60 931 43 
13 204 .89 65 968 .60 
14 146 .92 70 901 .76 
15 122 .94 75 606 .89 
16 85 .96 80 266 .96 
17 65 .97 85 91 .99 
18 41 .98 90 4 .998 
19 29 .99 95 2 .9993 
20 19 .99 100 0 
21 17 .99 
22 14 .996 
23 8 .997 
24 3 .998 
25 3 .9991 
26 3 .9996 
27 0 
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ESTIMATING TEST 
(4,832 students in 25 colleges) 


REASONING TEST 
(5,324 students in 25 colleges) 














Score Frequency] Mid P. C. Score Frequency| Mid P. C. 
©) Bau ciwmicatele samen 0 21 .00 
>  fvarcvasQacwteseanane 1 31 .01 

10 3 .9995 2 94 .02 
15 1 .9991 3 149 .04 
20 15 .997 4 264 .08 
25 48 .99 5 353 .14 
30 110 .97 6 419 oan 
35 152 .95 7 453 .29 
40 272 .90 8 518 .38 
45 375 . 84 9 528 48 
50 452 .75 10 508 .58 
55 501 .65 11 468 .67 
60 479 .55 12 394 ita 
65 489 45 13 353 .82 
70 410 .36 14 260 .88 
75 390 .28 15 227 .93 
80 312 .20 16 140 .96 
85 215 .15 17 74 .98 
90 178 a 18 41 .99 
95 126 .08 19 17 .995 

100 102 .05 20 12 .998 

105 67 .04 

110 43 .02 

115 29 .02 

120 23 .O1 

125 13 .O1 

130 14 .00 

135 5 .00 

140 3 .00 

145 4 .00 

150 1 .00 
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NORMS OF 





PERFORMANCE IN 25 COLLEGES 























- Average Scores in Nine Tests 
—s 
Ss 
Name of College 3 8 gis © 
ao- 13/2 /33| 28 ~ 8| 4 g |: 
3 2}|}&/38 mis 
312/23] 38] & 3 a] e]. 
6 : a 
Ze g 5 b4 Ou ° § [24 
1. Amherst College. ........... 200 |T.O. |8.1 |37.55|T.O.|T.O. |11.21/T.O. | T.O. |T.O. 
2. Atlanta University.......... 54 |10.80/2.15/23.24/4.80)17.50/3.69 |54.35|101.28] 6.59 
3. Bucknell — eadescces 344 |14.91/5.75|26.56|6.79|20.6 | 6.96/63.26) 67.3 | 9.02 
4, —eeieee SS = ee 99 |14.13/5.14/28.0 |6.28/20.39) 6.0 |62.85|) 65.48} 8.62 
5. 001 of gptiet Science} 183 |17.62/9.02/23.65|7.9 |22.8 | 8.14/60.15| 57.8 |10.87 
6- Chicago, University of....... 518 |17 .64/5.97/30.06/8 .08|23.08) 8.66/66.75| 61.83] 9.95 
Chicago, Univ.of- — &Adm.| 109 |16.74|6.59|28.56|7 .24/20.76| 7.56/64.93) 56.49) 9.65 
7. Colorado, University of...... 470 |17.16)5.9 |27.26|7.82|22.13) 7.91|66.15| 66.75) 9.75 
g. Creighton University........ 153 |14.34)|5.84/24.10/6.22/20.32) 6.88|57.99) 58.22) 8.46 
9. Dartmouth College.......... 675 |18.20/6.87/27.92/8.1 |22.72| 8.89164.83) 60.96/)10.44 
10- Dickinson College........... 154 |16.53)6.11|29.81/7 .03)21.34) 8.12|/64.64| 62.24) 9.03 
11. Drury College—Men........ 74 |15.89/6. 15/21 .62/7 .05|20.96) 6.28|60.95) 55.95) 8.7 
Drury College—Women...... 81 |15.48]4.47/27 .99|6.98/21.23| 6.67/68.18| 71.7 | 9.15 
12. Gettysburg College.......... 167 |14.90/6.17|24.90/5.25/19.6 | 5.81|60.79| 66.82] 8.43 
13. Hiram ti 6 ce eetad Gmaid 132 |17.17|6.05/T.O. |7.38|22.06/T.O. |62.84| 71.08] 9.67 
14. Iowa State Teachers College..| 780 |13.79)5.46/26.18/5.69/21.4 | 5.56)61.13] 72.65] 8.61 
15. Kans.St. Teach. College— -| 116 |12.91)6.11}18.37|5.65|20.04) 5.74/56.29} T.O. | 8.63 
Kans.St.Teach.Coll.—Women.| 237 |13.83)5.17|25.26|6.41|20.86| 6.36|60.81) T.O. | 8.34 
16. Mt. St. Vincent, College of... 70 |18.82/4.41/41 .07/8.41/24.36| 9.14|74.29| 78.31) 8.47 
17. Ohio Wesleyan Univ.—Men..} 290 |14.85/6.55/22.98/6.89/20.15| 6.79/57.52| 59.84) 9.07 
Ohio Wesleyan Univ.-Women.} 312 |13.75|4.68)29.66|7 .24/20.74| 7.15/65.43] 77.5 | 8.63 
18. Ripon ae 118 |13.71)5.34/25.13/5.94/20.35) 5.56)58.95) 63.92) 8.91 
19. Seton Hill Coliege a ahah 68 |14.35|3.5 |33.68|6.65|19.79) 7.04/66.62| 85.16) 6.87 
20. Sophie Newcom 1 oN Coll. . 209 |15.75/3.21|30.3 |7.95/21.14) 8.23/69.38| 83.08) 7.86 
21. Syracuse University......... 82 [19.98/18 .41/29.76/8.56|22.5 | 8.32/64.33) 59.91/11.7 
= St. Xavier College........... 40 |14.25}/3.58)25.13/6.43|20.43| 6.55/61.63| 86.76) 6.38 
, “i "SSeS 86 |18.57)5.66/45 .93/9.11|/24.83)11.84/75.93) 71.1 [11.28 
a. Wilson wue a as mie sb 142 |17.61)5.53)45 .99|/8.37/22.71| 9.85|72.32| 73.8 |10.44 
28. Y. M. C. A. College (Chicago) 67 |14.18)5.94/19.32/6.54|20.47| 6.39/55.38) 55.44} 8.89 
——- Pee See 15.81)5.88/28.12|7.1 |21.56) 7.5 |63.63| 66.96) 9.29 
‘Zs = Test omitted. 
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Foreign Study for Undergraduates 


VER SINCE the eighteenth century graduate and pro- 
fessional students of the United States have had re- 
course in great numbers to European institutions of 
higher learning. Records of the medical school of the 
University of Edinburgh afford interesting data regarding 
the extent to which prospective doctors from the North 
American Colonies resorted to that great medical center. 
In the nineteenth century Americans attended clinics and 
lectures in Vienna. American law students, since Colonial 
days, have been trained in the Inns of Court to an extent 
which can be appreciated only by perusal of ‘‘ American 
Members of the Inns of Court’’ by E. Alfred Jones, London, 
1925. Graduate students of art, literature and science, 
especially in the eighties and nineties, pursued work in 
the universities of Germany. Even today, when the uni- 
versities of the United States have developed graduate and 
professional schools of the highest rank, large provision is 
made for the international training of advanced students. 
Colleges and universities and other foundations of the 
country have provided a large number of fellowships for 
use in foreign travel and study. The John Simon Guggen- 
heim Memorial Foundation is the latest manifestation of 
this interest in training of advanced scientists and teachers. 
The great majority of American college men and women, 
however, do not enter the graduate and professional schools 
of our universities. And even those who enter schools of 
law, medicine and engineering, do not usually consider work 
abroad. Such students are commonly unwilling to spend a 
year in a foreign country between the time of graduation 
from college and the beginning of professional training, 
partly because of the organization of American secondary, 
college, and university training, which brings it about that 
American youths are well advanced in years when they com- 
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plete their formal training, and must confront the trying 
years of apprenticeship in their professions; partly because 
of the fact that in many American universities it is possible 
to begin the work in law, medicine or other professional 
curricula in the fourth or even the third college year, and 
interruption of the professional training is by most students 
not deemed possible, especially in those professional schools 
where numbers are closely limited and where there is very 
heavy competition for places. When can these professional 
students have the advantage of foreign experience? 

The same question arises in connection with the much 
larger group which enters business immediately on gradua- 
tion from college. For this group foreign experience is 
particularly significant in developing international under- 
standing because among these young people are many of the 
financial and industrial leaders of the fuure. These students 
cannot well go in the senior year because almost all American 
colleges require residence in the last year of work for the 
degree. The Freshman year, which is so largely a contin- 
uation of secondary work and so important asa period of 
orientation in the new environment of college, is obviously not 
the best time. The second year is better than the first; but 
students in the second year of college have as yet not attained 
maturity in education or experience. Studies of the relations 
of students to college curricula show that the real change from 
college to university work comes at the end of the second 
year, or in some cases, after the middle of the second year. 
The third year of college, therefore, seems to be the one best 
suited for those who do not intend to go on in graduate or 
professional schools, and for those who begin professional 
work in the fourth college year. 

The only objection to sending Juniors abroad is a social 
one: it has been urged that leading undergraduates, inter- 
ested in the social relations of their Senior year, and in the 
collegiate political positions of that year, for which they can 
prepare in their Junior year, would be unwilling to sacrifice 
their Junior experiences. The only answer possible is that 
these youths are thinking only of the immediate future, and 
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not of the effect of a period of foreign study on their careers. 
In any case, it cannot be objected that the plan of sending 
third-year college students abroad for a year of study will 
not work, for already such a plan has been in successful 
operation, not only among individuals but among college 
groups. 

One of the most recent and most successful developments 
has been that of the University of Delaware. This provides 
for supervised undergraduate foreign study as a recognized 
part of the college course. At present the Division of Foreign 
Study at the University of Delaware offers to the student 
interested in foreign affairs and foreign languages, especially 
French, full credit at the University of Delaware for all work 
successfully completed abroad. The year in France begins 
July 1. The first four months are devoted to language study 
at the University of Nancy, in preparation for the regular 
college work during the winter term. The month of October 
is spent in courses at the Alliance Frangaise in Paris. This 
preliminary work in the French language has been an ex- 
tremely important cause of success. The eight-month winter 
term from November 1 to June 30 is spent in Paris at the 
University of Paris and the Ecole Libre de Sciences Politiques. 
Of course the work in history, literature, geography, eco- 
nomics, philosophy, etc., is conducted by these institutions 
entirely in French. In addition to the university work 
students have private lessons in composition and diction 
throughout the year. The Delaware group does not live 
together in Paris. Each student lives in a French family, 
where he is not only compelled to speak French, but is enabled 
to see the best of French life. The group as such has enjoyed 
excursions to interesting points in France and has attended 
opera and theatre. This plan, organized by Professor Ray- 
mond W. Kirkbride, who, as Director of the Division of 
Foreign Study, has supervised the work of his students in 
France, was inaugurated by the University of Delaware in 
1923, when eight young men were enrolled for the foreign 
study year in France. The results of the first year were 
highly satisfactory. Real university work, worthy of full 
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credit at the home institution, was assured, not only through 
attendance upon the university courses in France but by 
supervision of a member of the University of Delaware 
faculty, the aforementioned Director of Foreign Study. 
Meanwhile there has been formed the Committee on 
Foreign Travel and Study which held its first meeting 
January 17, 1924—a group of business men and educators 
who appreciate the importance of a trained body of young 
Americans to meet the expanding international responsibili- 
ties of the United States in economic, cultural and political 
fields. The present chairman of the Committee is Senator 
Coleman Dupont; the Secretary is Dean F. B. Robinson of 
the College of the City of New York; the Treasurer is Mr. 
Felix Warburg; members are Marcus M. Marks, Frank 
Vanderlip, S. P. Capen, S. P. Duggan, Walter Hullihen, C. R. 
Mann. This Committee, recognizing both the desirability 
of encouraging the migration of undergraduates and the 
difficulties in the way of exchanging credits, gave the Ameri- 
can Council on Education $6,250 with which to make a 
preliminary study of the problems. On behalf of the Council 
President Frank Aydelotte of Swarthmore College visited 
the universities of Great Britain and discussed with their 
administrative authorities a plan to send third-year students 
abroad for a year. Mr. Marcus M. Marks presented the 
idea to the Association of Urban Universities and the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges and in Europe discussed it with 
statesmen and educators. The reports of President Ayde- 
lotte and Mr. Marks and the replies of American colleges to 
the query concerning their willingness to give credit for work 
done abroad with the approval of the American Council on 
Education encouraged the Committee and the Council to 
further study. To aid in a controlled educational experi- 
ment the Committee has received the sum of eight thousand 
dollars for eight scholarships for undergraduates who in 
1925-6 will pursue courses abroad under the direction of the 
Council. One scholarship is for a student in the College of 
the City of New York and one is for a student in New York 
University; the others are open to students in colleges on the 
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accredited list of the Council. Additional grants of scholar- 
ships can be well used, for through a careful relating of 
candidates and institutions mutual adjustment of university 
systems will be facilitated. 

In 1925 Smith College has arranged to send a group of 
women who have completed two college years to pursue the 
third year of college work in France under the supervision of 
a member of the Smith College faculty. To be eligible 
students must have completed all required courses and have 
been in residence during the sophomore year. These 
students must have French as their major and will pursue 
at the Sorbonne and other approved institutions courses 
from a list accepted by the department of French and the 
Dean’s Committee. Examinations will be given each semester 
by the professors of the French institutions or by the mem- 
bers of the Smith faculty in charge or by both and in case of 
disagreement Smith College will have final authority. 

The College of William and Mary has had experience with 
a similar plan. In 1925 students of that institution will at- 
tend the University of Toulouse and the National University 
of Mexico, under the supervision of members of the faculty. 
The University of South Carolina has arranged for a group to 
study at the University of Poitiers. Other groups have pur- 
sued summer courses at the National University of Mexico. 
Avery large number of individuals have independently studied 
in the universities of Great Britain, Germany and France. 
These individuals have usually not been under supervision, 
and have endeavored, frequently with difficulty, to secure ad- 
vanced standing for work in European universities on the 
merits of their own cases. 

American students seem to feel the desirability of foreign 
study at some time during their college careers, and are re- 
strained from undertaking such study chiefly by the fear 
of expense and the absence of credit toward a degree. The 
expense of each University of Delaware student for twelve 
months in France is estimated at $1,000.00. The anticipated 
expense for a student of Smith College is the same as a year 
at Smith except that travel is not included. More serious 
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is the fear of securing no credit in semester hours, majors 
or other American units. This is a difficulty because foreign 
universities do not organize the course as a unit, offering 
examinations in the same and recording accumulation, to- 
ward the degree requirements. Examinations are not given 
at the end of a course or even at the end of each year. The 
measure of achievement usually comes at the end of the 
whole period of preparation for the degree, although in some 
systems there are examinations also midway through the 
course. A student in the American Junior year, therefore, 
would not regularly be subjected to formal testing in any 
European institution. 

Testing for purposes of American degree requirements can 
be arranged. In the first place American students in so 
called Honors Courses or similar free curricula such as have 
been allowed in about one hundred colleges might as well 
work in Europe as at home, for the measure of their success 
comes in a general examination for the degree. In the second 
place, some universities abroad are willing to conduct 
courses, set examinations and issue certificates very much 
after the present American plan of accrediting courses and 
semester hours. Trinity College, Dublin, for example, 
offers such a plan for work in the summer of 1926. In the 
third place a student’s achievement in a foreign university 
can be measured jointly by the foreign university and an 
agent of American colleges and universities, or by the latter 
in conference with the former. Some members of faculties 
of foreign universities have taught during the summer or 
winter sessions in American universities. Such persons are 
able to uphold the standards of both their own and American 
institutions and to conceive academic attainment in terms 
comprehensible by American collegiate administrators. A 
representative of the American Council on Education, which 
itself is the creation of American colleges and universities, 
with knowledge of the importance of maintaining high Amer- 
ican standards at the same time as high European standards, 
can certify in terms which will be convenient for American 
registrars and recorders. Already some universities and 
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colleges, fortunate in having on their own faculties those 
competent to evaluate work in foreign institutions, have dis- 
covered that they can surmount the difficulty. Already the 
University of Delaware, Smith College and William and 
Mary College, through their own agents abroad, have proved 
that credit can be satisfactorily adjusted. Already a large 
number of American colleges and universities have declared 
their readiness to accept statements of work done abroad if 
approved by the American Council on Education. The 
mutual recognition of degrees and of work for the degrees 
involves many intricate problems. These are being studied, 
and in the light of recent experiences offer no insurmount- 
able obstacles to interchange of credit for collegiate and 
university work. 

In the meantime American colleges are invited to cooperate 
with those institutions which have already undertaken to 
encourage foreign study for undergraduates by referring 
applications to President Walter Hullihen, University of 
Delaware, President W. A. Neilson, Smith College, and 
President J. A. C. Chandler, College of William and Mary, 
or to the American Council on Education, which, in coopera- 
tion with the officers of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in New York and of the American University Union 
in France and England and with other agencies, will be glad 
to further the international exchange of students. 


Davin A. ROBERTSON. 























International Educational Relations 
of the United States 


HE AMERICAN Council on Education presents here- 
with a list of organizations interested in international 
educational relations. The many groups and in- 

dividuals in the United States who, frequently unknown to 
each other, have been laboring in this field are invited to 
peruse this report and to make suggestions leading to its 
increased usefulness for all concerned. The names of those 
interested having been secured, it is now proposed to encour- 
age among these bodies mutual acquaintance, confidence 
and cooperation and especially for this purpose to hold a 
conference in Washington in the autumn of 1925. 

To those institutions named in the January number of 
THE EpucATIONAL RECORD was sent a request for the 
following information: (1) Official Title. (2) Address of 
Central Office. (3) Date of Foundation. (4) Purpose. 
(5) Membership (individuals, institutions, etc.). (6) Gov- 
erning Body. (7) Officers. (8) Committee on International 
Relations. (9) Finance: (a) Sources of Income; (6) Classes 
of Membership and Respective Fees; (c) Total Annual Ex- 
penditure. (10) Activities: (a) Conferences (date, subject, 
personnel, available reports, etc.); (b) Report (date, subject, 
author, availability, price, etc.); see also (c). (c) Publica- 
tions (title, author, editor, volumes or numbers already 
issued, back numbers available, price, etc.) ; (¢d) Scholarships 
and Fellowships (name, stipend, requirements, date and 
place of application); (e) Exchange Professorships (countries 
or institutions involved, dates of exchanges, names of pro- 
fessors, places of their service); (f) Awards and Grants 
(names of awards and grants in field of international educa- 
tional relations, special character or purpose, amount of 
grant, etc.); (g) Other forms of activity. (11) Name of 
person who makes this report. Obviously, then, the in- 
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formation has been sought from the organizations them- 
selves; the returns have been from representatives whose 
names are on file. In case no return has been received— 
there are only a few such cases—information has been drawn 
from the published reports of organizations. 

Three groups of organizations are not fully represented in 
this list. American colleges and universities have established 
so many scholarships and fellowships specifically or option- 
ally for foreign study that a separate list for the use of stu- 
dents has already been necessary. Such a list is to be found 
in Bulletin No. 4 (Fourth Series) of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, May, 1923. The director of the John 
Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation, Mr. Henry S. 
Moe, has also accumulated information regarding such 
scholarships in numerous universities and colleges. The 
Institute of International Education is preparing a new 
edition of its 1923 list which will be available very soon. 
Another large list incompletely represented herein is that 
of colleges and other institutions of higher learning, American 
or union including American, in other countries under the 
direction of church or other boards. Scientific societies 
have many international contacts; but these societies are 
not listed here. Furthermore, there is no effort to duplicate 
in this list the facts given in the ‘“ Handbook of International 
Organizations (Associations, Bureaux, Committees, etc.)”’ 
published in Geneva in 1923 by the League of Nations. 
Certain organizations named in that publication are included 
in the present list, however, for the convenience of those 
who may have relations with those organizations. The list 
is intended to facilitate the work of Americans in the field of 
international educational relations. 

Believing that knowledge of each other’s problems will 
greatly help to achieve the high ends for which all are striv- 
ing, the American Council on Education will invite the 
organizations here listed, and such others as may be added 
hereafter, to a conference in the City of Washington in the 
autumn of the present year. It is conceivable, for instance, 
that several organizations are solving problems the solu- 
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tion of which will greatly help all. The selection of candi- 
dates for scholarships and fellowships, an administrative 
responsibility which confronts several associations, might 
well be considered in the light of the latest experiments in 
personnel administration in the universities and industries. 
The measure of student progress toward degrees is a matter 
of interest when a student changes from one national system 
to another, whether he moves from one country to another 
or meets the problem, as he may in China, in a union college. 
Many administrative topics will occur to each person expe- 
rienced in the field. What are those which ought to be 
considered in the autumn conference? If persons interested 
will submit their suggestions to the undersigned, he will 
be glad to compile these and prepare a program for a dis- 
cussion of common problems. In expressing gratitude to 
the institutions which have cooperated so fully and promptly 
in the compilation of this list the American Council on 
Education does so with a lively hope of enthusiastic and 
happy work together in developing that friendship among 
nations which can be so well founded on education. 
Davip A. ROBERTSON. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RHODES SCHOL- 
ARS.—AppREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: President Frank Aydelotte, 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. OrFicers: President, 
Leonard W. Cronkhite; Secretary, Frank Aydelotte. AcTIVITIES: 
Reunions; aid in administration of Rhodes scholarships; publication of 
“The American Oxonian,”’ a quarterly edited by Tucker Brooke, 1913, 
to date. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY IN ROME.—Appress oF CENTRAL 
Orrice: 1741 New York Avenue, Washington, D.C. Date or Foun- 
DATION: 1905. Purpose: To promote the study and practice of the 
fine arts and to aid and stimulate the education and training of archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, and other artists, by enabling such citizens 
of the United States as shall be selected by competition from among 
those who have passed with honor through leading technical schools or 
have been equally well qualified by private instruction or study to 
develop their powers and complete their training under the most 
favorable conditions of direction and surroundings; also to promote the 
study and investigation of the archaeology, literature, and history of 
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the classical and later periods. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Trustees. 
Council. Orricers: President, William Rutherford Mead; Secretary, 
C. Grant La Farge; Director of the Academy, Gorham Philips Stevens. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Donations and bequests. (b) Expen- 
ditures 1922-23: $97,043.34. Assets: $1,973,355.76. Activities: In 
the Villa Aurelia on the Janiculum in Rome, the American academy 
affords quarters for Fellows in Architecture, Sculpture, Painting, 
Landscape Architecture and Music to live and study and work under 
direction of resident and annual professors. There is also a summer 
school for advanced students in the School of Classical Studies. There 
are exhibitions, lectures, concerts. Four volumes of “‘ Memoirs’’ have 
been published. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 222 Charles River Road, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. DATE OF FOUNDATION: January 1, 1915. Purpose: 
“To facilitate a more effective cooperation among teachers and in- 
vestigators in universities and colleges and in professional schools of 
similar grade, for the promotion of the interests of higher education 
and research, and in general to increase the usefulness and advance the 
standards and ideals of the profession.’”” MEMBERSHIP: January, 1925, 
5,520 members; institutions, 226. GOVERNING Bopy: Officers and 
Council. Orricers: A. O. Leuschner, University of California, 
President; M. S. Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Vice-President; 
H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Secretary; W. T. 
Semple, University of Cincinnati, Treasurer. COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS: E. R. A. Seligman, Columbia, Chairman; 
Committee on Cooperation with Latin-American Universities to Pro- 
mote Exchange Professorships and Fellowships: L. S. Rowe, Pan- 
American Union, Chairman. FINANCE: (a) Source of Income: Dues; 
(b) Total Annual Expenditure: Approximately $15,000. ActiviTiEs: 
(a) Conferences: Annual meeting, December; (b) Publications: Bulletin 
of the American Association of University Professors, July, 1915—. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 1634 I Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
DaTE OF FOUNDATION: 1882. Purpose: “Uniting the alumnae of 
different institutions for practical educational work, for the collection 
and publication of statistical and other information concerning educa- 
tion, and in general for the maintenance of high standards of education.” 
MEMBERSHIP: Twenty-two thousand individuals; ninety corporate 
members (institutions); thirty-two affiliated alumnae associations. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Directors (Six general officers and ten 
sectional directors). OFrFiceRS: President, Vice-President, Recording 
Secretary, Educational Secretary, Treasurer, Executive Secretary, 
Mina Kerr. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Chairman, 
Miss Ellen F. Pendleton, Wellesley, Mass.; Secretary, Miss Florence A. 
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Angell, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Finance: (a) Sources of 
Income: Membership dues; gifts from members and others interested 
in the work of the Association; grants from foundations; (b) Classes of 
Membership and Respective Fees: Individual membership, $2.00; cor- 
porate membership, $25.00; affiliated alumnae associations, $5.00 to 
$40.00, according to numbers; (c) Total Annual Expenditure: $117,000 
for all work, exclusive of fellowship awards from trust funds. AcTIv- 
ITIES: (a@) Conferences: Annual convention, April 8-11, 1925, Indian- 
apolis, Indiana; delegates from three hundred and five branches scattered 
throughout the country; representatives from universities and colleges 
that are corporate members; delegates from affiliated alumnae associa- 
tions; members of standing and special committees, and Board of 
Directors; (6) Report: The May number of the Journal of the Associa- 
tion is a convention proceedings number. Quarterly magazine, thirty- 
two pages: Journal of the American Association of University Women, 
$1.00 a year. Some back numbers available; (c) Publications: Studies 
on subjects of special interest to university women. Publications: 
“Graduate Fellowships Open to Women,” “The Expenses of Women 
College Students,"’ “Self-Help,” etc.; (d) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
Between $50,000 and $60,000 a year raised and awarded in under- 
graduate scholarships by branches of the Association. Fellowships 
awarded by the National Committee on Fellowships of the Associa- 
tion. Three of these fellowships are international, the Rose Sidgwick 
Memorial Fellowship, the Latin-American Fellowship, and the Scandi- 
navian Fellowship; (e) Exchange Professorships: No regular exchange 
professorships. Association has sometimes in past years taken the 
initiative in bringing certain women professors to lecture in this coun- 
try, such as Dr. Caroline Spurgeon, Dr. Winifred Cullis, Mrs. Lester 
McLean, Miss Rose Sidgwick, etc.; (f) Awards and Grants in Field of 
International Educational Relations: Five thousand dollars annually 
for the next five years from the Carnegie Corporation for the work of 
the Committee on International Relations; (g) Other Forms of Activity: 
(1) Standardization—placing colleges and universities on approved 
list when they have met Association requirements, not only in aca- 
demic matters, but also in conditions for women faculty and women 
students. (2) Study groups and round tables in branches, chiefly in 
international relations (about eighty-five this year); pre-school educa- 
tion (about eighty this year); and elementary education (about thirty- 
five this year). (3) Cooperation with other educational organizations, 
such as the International Federation of University Women, Association 
to Aid Scientific Research by Women, Bureau of Vocational Informa- 
tion, Cooperative Bureau for Women Teachers, etc. (4) Cooperation 
with other women’s organizations as in recent Conference on the Cause 
and Cure of War. (5) Clubhouses in large cities for women students, 
university women traveling, and general purposes for university 
women. (6) Educational information and service of many kinds to 
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university women. (7) Legislative work, with representation on the 
Women’s Joint Congressional Committee. 

AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION.—ApprEss OF 
CENTRAL OFrFice: 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. DaTE oF 
Founpation: Amalgamation of Child Health Organization and Ameri- 
can Child Hygiene Association, January 1, 1923. Purpose: The study 
of child hygiene in all its phases; the dissemination of knowledge con- 
cerning child hygiene and the methods of preventing morbidity and 
mortality among children; the stimulation and encouragement of 
measures for promoting the health of children. MEMBERSHIP: In- 
dividuals, libraries, affiliated societies. GoveRNING Bopy: Board of 
Directors. Orricers: Herbert Hoover, President; Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, 2nd Vice-President; Dr. Thomas D. Wood, 3rd Vice-President; 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, 4th Vice-President; Dr. Philip Van Ingen, 
Secretary; Edward M. Flesh, Treasurer. FINANCE: (a) Sources of 
Income: Foundations, community funds, individuals. (b) Classes of 
membership and respective fees: Individuals, affiliated societies, libraries, 
$5.00; teachers and salaried health workers, $2.00; contributing, $25.00; 
sustaining, $100.00. (c) Total annual expenditure: 1925, $395,823.62. 
AcTIvitiEs: (a) Conferences: Annual meeting, formerly in October, 
probably in May, 1926. Copies of all reports are printed in Annual 
Transactions. June 22-26, 1925, Annual Health Education Conference 
will be held at the University of Chicago. (b) Report: Included in 
Transactions, $1.00. (c) Publications: 284 publications. (d) Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships: 1925. Fellowship of $1,000 offered to member 
of faculty of teacher training institution, which is a member of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges. Money donated by 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company and plan administered by this 
Association. Fellowship to be used to attend World Federation of 
Education Associations in Edinburgh, July 20-28, and to visit educa- 
tional systems abroad. Recipient to be chosen on basis of training and 
the writing of a short thesis on the development of Health Education; a 
written report of the Edinburgh conference will be expected. (e) 
Other forms of activity: Cooperation with Commission for Relief of 
Belgium in studying child health conditions of that country, formulating 
plans and suggesting personnel. In 1923 the Association organized the 
Health Education Section of the International Conference on Health 
Education called by the National Education Association in San Fran- 
cisco attended by delegates from nineteen countries and reported in 
Spanish and English. In 1922 the Association sent to Rio de Janeiro 
a whole edition of ‘‘Cho-Cho and the Health Fairy”’ printed in Portu- 
guese for distribution at the Children’s Congress in that city in that 
year. In 1924 two members of the staff visited the Panama Canal 
Zone on request of local authorities, made recommendations for better 
coordination between departments to insure a more complete program 
of Health Education for school children, and prepared a course of study 
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to be used in connection with the established curriculum. Close 
contact with China has been maintained and report of Joint Committee 
on Health Problems of the National Education Association and the 


American Medical Association has been adopted as a text in certain 
Normal Schools. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. DATE oF 
FouNDATION: 1918. PuRPosE: To promote and carry out cooperative 
action in matters of common interest to the associations represented. 
It is understood that such matters will lie mainly in the field of univer- 
sity and college work, and in related educational fields. The Council 
was organized to meet national needs in time of war and will always 
seek to render patriotic service. It will also encourage international 
cooperation in educational matters. MEMBERSHIP: Constituent Mem- 
bers: Association of American Universities, Association of American 
Colleges, Association of Urban Universities, Association of Land Grant 
Colleges, American Association of University Professors, American 
Association of Teachers’ Colleges, American Association of University 
Women, Catholic Educational Association, Council of Church Boards 
of Education, Council on Medical Education and Hospitals of the 
American Medical Association, Institute of International Education, 
National Association of State Universities, National Education Associa- 
tion, North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education. Associate 
Members: Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars, American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, American Historical 
Association, American Association of Collegiate Registrars, American 
Institute of Architects, American Scandinavian Foundation, Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Schools of Architecture, Character Education Institu- 
tion, Modern Language Association of America, National Committee 
of Bureaus of Occupations, National Research Council, Religious 
Education Association, Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Institutional Members: 189 colleges and universities. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Executive Committee. Orricers: Director, C. Riborg Mann; 
Assistant Director, David Allan Robertson. Drvision or INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS: David Allan Robertson. Committee on Ameri- 
can University Union: Harry Pratt Judson, Chairman; Herman V. 
Ames, James R. Angell, E. C. Armstrong, Earle B. Babcock, J. W. 
Cunliffe, S. P. Duggan, Livingston Farrand, E. Farnham Greene, 
John G. Hibben, David Kinley, A. O. Lovejoy, A. Lawrence Lowell, 
George E. MacLean, C. R. Mann, Henry Mills, Paul Monroe, G. H. 
Nettleton, Charles L. Pack, David Allan Robertson, Anson Phelps 
Stokes, H. B. Thompson, H. W. Tyler, Paul van Dyke, C. B. Vibbert. 
COMMITTEE ON FRANCO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE: Virginia Newcomb, 
Chairman; Florence N. Angell, Secretary; Margaret E. Maltby, J. J. 
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Champenois, I. L. Kandel, S. P. Duggan, David A. Robertson. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Fees of members and grants from 
organizations. For Division of International Relations, including the 
American University Union, a grant of $35,000 was made in 1924 by 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial in accordance with an agree- 
ment to match the income of the Council annually for five years up to 
the sum of $35,000. Activities: (a) Conferences: Annual meeting, first 
Friday in May. (6) Annual Report: Published in Educational Record 
for July. (c) Publications: ‘Educational Record” edited by C. R. 
Mann; quarterly; January, 1920 to date. Publications of the Educa- 
tional Finance Inquiry: Thirteen volumes. Macmillan, 1924-5. (d) 
Scholarships and Fellowships: Franco-American Exchange administered 
by above-named committee, Florence Angell, Secretary, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. Foreign scholarships for undergraduates estab- 
lished by Committee on Foreign Travel and Study. (e) American 
University Union with headquarters in London and Paris. (f) Other 
Activities are described in Director’s Annual Report. 


AMERICAN FIELD SERVICE FELLOWSHIPS FOR FRENCH 
UNIVERSITIES, INC.—AppreEss oF CENTRAL OFFIce: Stephen P. 
Duggan, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. DATE or FOUNDATION: 
1921. By amalgamation of the Society for American Fellowships in 
French Universities and American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities. PurPosE: To endow by subscription or otherwise fellow- 
ships for American students for advanced study in French Universities 
and Institutions of Higher Learning; to create a better realization of 
the place of France in the leadership of the world in every field of science 
and learning; to create an occasional temporary fellowship for study 
in an American University to be awarded to highly recommended 
French students; to foster international understanding. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Executive Committee, Finance Committee, Board of Directors, 
Board of Trustees. Orricers: Honorary President, Hon. Emile 
Daeschner; Honorary Chairman, Hon. Myron T. Herrick; President, 
Mr. Paul D. Cravath; Vice-Presidents, Hon. A. Piatt Andrew, Mr. 
Charles A. Coffin, Mr. Andre de Coppet, Dr. Alexander C. Humphreys, 
Mr. Dwight W. Morrow, Mr. F. F. Peabody, Mr. Henry D. Sleeper, 
Professor John H. Wigmore; Custodian of the Fund, J. P. Morgan and 
Co.; Assistant Treasurer, Mr. Charles A. Fulcher; Assistant Treasurer 
in Paris, Mr. N. Dean Jay. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Through 
investment of endowment funds, created for Memorial Fellowships; 
(b) Total Annual Expenditure: Approximately $14,000. ActiviTiEs: 
(a) Report: Annual Report after the last Monday in April; (6) Publica- 
tions: ‘‘Science and Learning in France,’”’ 1917; ‘Society for American 
Fellowships in French Universities’ 1919; Annual Report 1919, 1920, 
1922, 1923, 1924. 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION.—Appress oF Cmn- 
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TRAL’ OFFICE: 1140 Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. Darts or 
FOUNDATION: 1884; incorporated by Act of Congress in 1889. Pur- 
POSE: The promotion of historical studies. MEMBERSHIP: 2,541, in- 
dividuals; 249 institutions. Governinc Bopy: Executive Council. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Membership dues and interest from 
invested funds. (b) Classes of membership and respective fees: Annual, 
$5.00; Life, $100.00. (c) Total annual expenditure: About $15,000. 
ACTIVITIES: (a) Conferences: Annual Meeting held during last week in 
December. (b) Report: Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association; for sale to non-members of Association by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C.; American Historical 
Review; for sale to non-members by the Macmillan Company, New 
York. (c) Publications: Papers of American Historical Association. 
In five volumes. No bound copies available; volumes II-V can be 
made up from reprints of articles; parts 3 and 5 of volume I out of 
print. ANNUAL REpoRTs: 1889 to date. Only a few odd volumes can 
now be supplied. (d) Awards and grants in field of international educa- 
tional relations: Two biennial prizes, each of $200. Justin Winsor 
Prize, offered in the even years, for an essay in the history of the Western 
Hemisphere. Herbert Baxter Adams Prize, offered in the odd years, 
for an essay in the history of the Eastern Hemisphere. George Louis 
Beer Prize of $250 offered annually for essay on European International 
History since 1895. (e) Other forms of activity: Special Committee on 
the Anglo-American Conference of Professors of History. Chairman, 
J. Franklin Jameson; Herbert C. Bell, James T. Shotwell. 

AMERICAN-HUNGARIAN FOUNDATION.—Appress oF CEN- 
TRAL OrFice: East Lansing, Michigan, c/o Michigan Agricultural 
College. DATE oF FouNDATION: September 19, 1923. Purposs: To 
exchange graduate students and professors between the American and 
Hungarian institutions of higher learning; to establish a Hungarian- 
American institution at Budapest. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals inter- 
ested in the aims of the Foundation and paying regular dues of $3.00 
a year. Individuals contributing to the endowment fund. GOvERN- 
ING Bopy: Board of Trustees. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Contributions by individuals toward endowment; membership dues; 
(b) Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: Regular members, annual 
fee $3.00. (c) Exchange Professorships: Hungary: University of 
Budapest 1924-25, Dr. Geza Doby, Michigan Agricultural College; 
Royal Veterinary College 1924-25. Dr. Alexander Kotlan, Michigan 
Agricultural College. Two from Hungary for 1925-26 at Michigan 
Agricultural College not yet chosen. America to Hungary: Dr. H. J. 
Stafseth of Michigan Agricultural College to Royal Veterinary College, 
1925-26. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK 
CHAPTER.—AppreEss: 19 West 44th Street, New York City. Activi- 
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TrES: Le Brun Traveling Scholarship established in 1910 by Pierre L. 
Le Brun to afford architects and architectural draughtsmen resident 
in the United States and between the ages of 23 and 30 an opportunity 
for travel and study in Europe. The annual award is $1,400. 


AMERICAN JUNIOR RED CROSS.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFice: Washington, D.C. DATE oF FouNDATION: 1917. PURPOSE: 
When the United States entered the World War and immediate need 
for production of bandages, surgical dressings, socks, sweaters and 
similar articles became imperative, educational leaders realized that 
much of the work of preparation could be done by school children and 
that participation in such a program would have a definite educational 
value in geography, civics, history, modern languages and other subjects, 
as well as the manual exercises themselves. These expectations were 
fully satisfied. More than twelve million children enrolled in the 
Junior Red Cross and sent abroad for use of American soldiers and for 
relief of children in foreign countries money and material amounting 
to more than $10,000,000.00. The educational results were likewise 
marked, especially in a more intelligent and sustained attention to 
social obligations. With the coming of peace it was decided in view 
of the demonstrated value of the American Junior Red Cross to continue 
the organization and to develop a social and educational program 
adapted to peace conditions. The American Red Cross accepted the 
educational responsibility, conceiving the training of the younger 
generation in the ideals of service as a part of its proper function to be 
performed in cooperation with the schools; especially it considered the 
establishment of world-wide understanding and friendship among the 
children as the best possible influence against a repetition of the suffer- 
ing caused by war. Therefore educators and Red Cross leaders have 
united in developing the American Junior Red Cross. MEMBERS: 
5,000,000 children under the leadership of more than 125,000 teachers. 
GOVERNING BoarD: National Officers of the American Red Cross. 
Orricers: National Director Junior Red Cross: Arthur William Dunn. 
Activities: I. Domestic: (a) Local: Personal service activities like 
making scrap books, providing games, etc., service for the school, 
service for the community, personal health activities like health clubs, 
first aid courses, etc. (b) National: Cooperation in conservation of 
national resources; fostering of understanding and friendship between 
Juniors of the white race and their Indian brothers and sisters. II. 
Foreign: In Europe since the war the restoration of educational and 
play facilities; encouragement or organization of Junior Red Cross in 
other countries through cooperation with National Red Cross organi- 
zations; building a high school in Montenegro; founding a vocational 
school in Albania; international school correspondence of 2,500 schools 
in the United States and 15 European countries, South Africa, New 
Zealand, Australia, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Hon- 
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duras, Panama. Pusiications: “The Junior Red Cross News,” 
monthly except in July, August and September; “The Junior Red 
Cross Calendar.” 

AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS.—Appress oF CENTRAL 
Orrice: 10 rue de I’Elysée, Paris, France. Date or Founpation: 1920. 
PurPOsE: To maintain in Europe libraries for the supply of books in 
the English language. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals. GovEeRNING Bopy: 
Fifteen trustees, five of whom are elected by the American Library 
Association. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Department 
of International Affairs; an advisory committee consisting of members 
of the Board of Trustees and others direct the policies of this depart- 
ment. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Subventions from American 
organizations, gifts from individuals, membership and subscription 
fees, income from endowment; (b) Classes of Membership and Respective 
Fees: Patrons, 5,000 francs or more; life members, 2,000 francs; annual 
members, 100 francs; subscribers, 25 francs; (c) Total Annual Expendé- 
ture 1924: 585,058.50 francs. Activities: (a) Conferences: Occasionally 
in field of American literature or French history or historic places. (0) 
Report: Yearbooks have been issued since 1921. (c) Publications: “‘Ex 
Libris,” an illustrated literary review issued monthly except in August 
and September. Volume I, No. 1, July, 1923, to date. Reference 
Service on International affairs: Bulletin No. 1, July 1, 1924, to date. 
(d) Other Activities: The maintenance of reading and reference rooms, 
assistance in research, preparation of memoranda in answer to inquiries 
received by mail, lending books, distribution of book gifts to other 
libraries, book publicity service. 

THE AMERICAN LIBRARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
STRASBOURG.—PurposeE: To cement further the bond of interest 
and sympathy between France and the United States of America by 
giving students and scholars of Alsace-Lorraine fuller knowledge of the 
life, science, literature and spirit of the American people. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Executive Committee: Adelaide Spenser Brown, Elizabeth 
Hamlin Clark, Josephine Dyrenforth, Fanny Hodges Newman, Franck 
L. Schoell, Estell Staples Starkweather. Advisory Council: Henry 
B. Fuller, Hamlin Garland, Charles D. Hazen, Harriet Monroe, Lorado 
Taft, Raymond Weeks, Arthur Dean Bevan, Vernon Lyman Kellogg, 
Charles D. Lockwood, Charles H. Mayo, Albert A. Michelson, Frederick 
B. Moorehead. Orricers: President, Vesta Westover Channon; 
Treasurer, William Burry; Secretary, Jessie Crawford Barnes. FINANCE: 
Sources of Income: Funds contributed by individuals. ACTIVITIEs: 
A special room, in the library of the Faculty of Letters of the University 
of Strasbourg, is assigned to a collection of books exclusively by Ameri- 
can authors. These books are under the administration of Dean 
Christian Pfister. Books contributed are sent to 1434 Astor Street, 
Chicago; funds are sent to the treasurer, William Burry, 108 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago. 
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AMERICAN RED CROSS NURSING SERVICE.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OrFice: National Headquarters, American Red Cross, 
Washington, D. C. Date or Founpation: The development of the 
Red Cross Nursing Service dates from the period of the reorganization 
of the American Red Cross in 1906. In its present form, however, it 
came into existence in about 1909. Purpose: To maintain an enroll- 
ment as the reserve of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, and also to 
furnish nurses for such Red Cross activities as may be indicated, such 
as Disaster Relief, Public Health Nursing, and as Instructors in Home 
Hygiene and Care of the Sick. Mermsersuip: Forty-one thousand 
graduate nurses, who meet definite requirements, as established under 
the auspices of the National Committee on Red Cross Nursing Service. 
GOVERNING Bopy: The Nursing Service is developed under the auspices 
of a series of Committees, made up of graduate nurses, independent of 
Chapters. These comprise Local and State Committees, heading up 
in a National Committee, which is advisory to the Central Committee 
of the American Red Cross. Sources oF INcoME: The American Red 
Cross. ACTIVITIES: (a) Conferences: The activities of the Nursing 
Service are under the immediate direction of the Director of the Nursing 
Service at National Headquarters, who is responsible to the Vice-Chair- 
man of Domestic and Foreign Operations, as the case might be. The 
Nursing Service participates in all Red Cross Conferences, as one of the 
integral elements of the Red Cross organization; (b) Report: The Report 
forms part of the general report of the American Red Cross; (c) Publica- 
tions: The most important publication is ‘‘the History of the American 
Red Cross Nursing Service,”’ published in 1922. Numerous pamphlets. 
The Director of the Nursing Service edits a Department in ‘‘ The Ameri- 
can Journal of Nursing,” and the Director of Public Health Nursing 
Service edits a similar Department in ‘“‘The Public Health Nurse,” 
“The American Red Cross Courier” is the organ for the Nursing 
Service, as well as for other departments of the American Red Cross; 
(d) Scholarships and Fellowships: A large number of scholarships and 
loan funds have been developed under the auspices of the American 
Red Cross, for the preparation of Public Health Nurses, Instructors in 
Schools of Nursing and Instructors in the Course in Home Hygiene 
and Care of the Sick. The list of these is too great to include in this 
report; (e) Exchange Professorships: The American Red Cross has 
brought graduate nurses to this country from France, Bulgaria and 
Czechoslovakia, for courses of instruction; (f) Awards and Grants in 
Field of International Educational Relations: The American Red Cross 
has also given scholarships to enable students from France and Italy, 
as well as America, to attend the International Course in Public Health 
Nursing, in London; (g) Other Forms of Activity: The Nursing Service 
of the Red Cross has cooperated with other countries in securing 
Directors of Schools of Nursing, and advising upon all forms of nursing 
activity. 
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AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN FOUNDATION.—AppREss OF 
CENTRAL OFFIcE: 25 West 45th Street, New York City. Date oF 
FouNDATION: 1911. Purpose: To establish better intellectual rela- 
tions between the American and Scandinavian peoples, by means of 
an exchange of students and lecturers, publications, and a bureau of 
information. MEMBERSHIP: Associates: Chapters in seven American 
cities; an American society in each of the Scandinavian capitals; 
Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen, Stockholm; Danmarks-Amerikanske Sel- 
skab, Copenhagen; Norge-Amerika Fondet, Oslo. GovERNING Bopy: 
A board of seventeen trustees. Orricers: Hamilton Holt, President; 
J. G. Bergquist, John A. Gade, and C. S. Peterson, Vice-Presidents; 
H. Esk Moller, Treasurer; James Creese, Secretary; Hanna Astrup 
Larsen, Literary Secretary. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELA- 
TIONS: John A. Gade, Chairman; C. S. Haight, William Hovgaard, 
Frederick Lynch, Charles J. Rhoads, J. A. O. Preus. Finance: (a) 
Sources of Income: Endowment and contributions for special fellow- 
ships, etc. Sale of publications; (6) Classes of Membership and Respec- 
tive Fees: Regular Associate, $3.00 annually; Sustaining Associate, 
$10.00 annually; Life Associate, $100.00; (c) Total Annual Expenditure: 
Approximately $100,000.00. ActivitiEs: (a) Conferences: Meeting of 
Trustees, first Saturdays of February, May, and November. Meeting 
of Fellowship Jury to award stipends, first Saturday of April. Periodic 
meetings of Chapters and foreign societies for social functions, lectures, 
art exhibits, concerts, etc.; (b) Report: Official Organ—The American 
Scandinavian Review—an illustrated monthly magazine distributed to 
Associates of the Foundation, $3.00; Annual Report of President, 
Secretary, and Executive Committee, published after February meeting 
of Trustees, free on request; (c) Publications: ‘The American-Scandina- 
vian Review,’’ Hanna Astrup Larsen, Editor. 1912—- Bound volumes 
available, $3.00 a year; ‘‘ Scandinavian Classics,” translations of literary 
masterpieces of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden. Two volumes 
annually. Twenty-four volumes to 1924. $2.00 the volume. Pub- 
lications Committee, Professor William W. Lawrence, Chairman; 
“Scandinavian Monographs,” history, literature, art, etc. Five vol- 
umes to 1924. ‘‘What You See in Denmark,’ ‘What You See in 
Norway,” “What You See in Sweden,” $1.00 each; (d) Scholarships 
and Fellowships: 1919-1924, forty Exchange Fellowships annually be- 
tween American and Scandinavian Universities; ten each way with 
Sweden, five each way with Denmark, $1.000. Apply to James Creese, 
Secretary, 25 West 45th Street, New York City, before March 15. 
These fellowships are for study and research in science and humanities. 
There are also Industrial Fellowships for Scandinavian students; (e) 
Exchange Professorships: No formal program. Lecture programs. 
arranged for two or three Scandinavian scholars visiting the United 
States each year. Recent lecturers: Dr. Fridtjof Nansen, Archbishop 
Nathan Séderblom, Professor Jens Warming. American lecturer 
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to Scandinavian countries, 1923, Dr. John H. Finley; (f) Awards and 
Grants in Field of International Educational Relations: No grants 
directly for this purpose. (g) Other Forms of Activity: Information 
service, publication of reading lists, lecture lists, circuits of stereopticon 
slides with lectures, etc. Introductions, etc., for visiting scholars and 
students. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF PREHISTORIC RESEARCH IN 
EUROPE.—ApprREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Peabody Museum, Yale 
University, New Haven, Connecticut. DATE oF FounpDaTIon: 1921. 
Purpose: To train students in the field of Old-World prehistoric re- 
search, to assist them and other investigators in the prosecution of 
their work, to publish results of the same, and to enrich museums, both 
in America and in the lands where researches are conducted, with the 
material results of explorations in this field. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals 
and institutions. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of eleven trustees and an 
executive committee. OFFICERS: President, Secretary-Treasurer, Di- 
rector, George Grant MacCurdy. Finance: Sources of Income: 
Voluntary subscriptions or gifts, and contributions from institutions in 
exchange for specimens. ACTIVITIES: (a) Conferences: Excavations at 
a leased site and elsewhere, and publications of reports; (b) Other Forms 
of Activity: Summer term of study in Europe, June 25 to September 25, 
1925. Winter term of study in Europe arranged with Director. 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY UNION.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFIcE: Secretary of American University Union Committee: J. W. 
Cunliffe, Columbia University, New York City; British Division, 50 
Russell Square, London, W. C. 1, England; Continental Division, 173 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, Paris, France. DATE or FouNDATION: 1917. 
Purpose: To serve as a bond between the Universities of the United 
States and those of European nations; particularly to encourage the 
attendance and advance the welfare of American students at the Uni- 
versities of France, Great Britain, Italy and other countries and to 
facilitate the attendance of European students at American institu- 
tions of higher learning in such ways as the trustees may see fit. Gov- 
ERNING Bopy: The Committee on the American University Union, a 
committee of the American Council on Education: Harry Pratt Judson, 
Chairman; Herman V. Ames; James R. Angell; E. C. Armstrong; 
Earle B. Babcock; J. W. Cunliffe; S. P. Duggan; Livingston Farrand; 
E. Farnham Greene; John G. Hibben; David Kinley; A. O. Lovejoy; 
A. Lawrence Lowell; George E. MacLean; C. R. Mann; Henry Mills; 
Paul Monroe; G. H. Nettleton; Charles L. Pack; D. A. Robertson; 
Anson Phelps Stokes; H. B. Thompson; H. W. Tyler; Paul Van Dyke; 
C. B. Vibbert. Orricers: Director of Birtish Division: C. M. Gayley, 
1924-25, University of California; 1925-26, Robert Mark Wenley, 
University of Michigan; Assistant Director, R. H. Simpson; Director 
of Continental Division, H. Carrington Lancaster, Johns Hopkins 
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University; Assistant Director, Horatio S. Krans. Finance: (a) Source 
of Income: Appropriation by American Council on Education: 1924, 
$25,000. Activities: Postal facilities, registration facilities, informa- 
tion bureau, issuance of letters of introduction, guidance of American 
students in negotiations with universities and other educational bodies, 
relations with universities, aid in the exchange of professors, aid to 
students and professors desirous of visiting the United States, aid in 
administering fellowships and scholarships, cooperation among academic 
bodies, hospitality. Annual reports of the two divisions are printed 
in “The Educational Record.” 

ASSOCIATIONS DES BOURSIERES ET BOURSIERS FRANCO- 
AMERICAINS.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Frangaises, 96, Boulevard Raspail, Paris, France. 
DATE OF FouNDATION: 1920. Purpose: To promote friendship among 
former and present Franco-American scholars. OrFricers: President, 
M. Louis Bonnerot; Vice-President, M. R. Kirkbride; Honorary Vice- 
President, M. Marc Veillet Lavallée; Vice-President, Miss Eliane 
Thiebaut; Secretary, Miss Andrée Pratoucy; Treasurer, Miss M. L. 
Petetot; American counselors, Miss Elsa Vieh, Miss Wheatley, M. 
Palfrey, M. Howlet. Activities: An Employment Office was created 
in November, 1922; Social activities. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES.—Apprgss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. DATE or 
FouNDATION: 1915. Purpose: To promote the Liberal Colleges of 
Arts and Sciences. MEMBERSHIP: 290 institutions. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Executive Committee. Orricers: Frank Aydelotte, President; 
Robert L. Kelly, Executive Secretary. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Institutional members; special appropriations; (b) Classes of Member- 
ship and Respective Fees: Active, $25 per annum; (c) Total Annual 
Expenditure: $7,500. Activities: (a) Conferences: Annual Meeting 
second week in January; (b) Report: Annual Report in Bulletin; (c) 
Publications: Bulletin, 10 volumes, $3.00 per annum; (d) Exchange 
Professorships: Robert L. Kelly represented Association as Exchange 
Professor at University of Paris, 1924; (e) Other Forms of Activity: 
Standing commissions; research. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
DaTE OF FOUNDATION: February 28, 1900. Purpose: To consider 
matters of common interest relating to graduate study. MEMBERSHIP: 
Twenty-six American Universities. GOVERNING Bopy: Executive 
Committee (five members). Orricers: President H. W. Chase, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, President; President J.G. Hibben, Princeton 
University, Vice-President; Dean A. H. Lloyd, University of Michigan, 
Secretary. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Committee 
on Classification of Oriental Universities: President F. J. Goodnow, 
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Johns Hopkins University, Chairman. Finance: (a) Sources of 
Income: Membership fees; (b) Membership Fee: $50.00 per year; (c) 
Total Annual Expenditure: For the year 1923-24, $5,517.84. ActTivi- 
TIES: (a) Conferences: Annual conference held the latter part of October 
or early in November for discussion of matters relating to graduate 
study attended by delegates from members of Association and by 
guests; (b) Report: Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Annual 
Conference published by the Association. 

ASSOCIAZIONE ITALO-AMERICANA.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL 
OrFIce: Palazzo Salviatti, Corso Umberto, Rome, Italy. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Committee. The Minister of Education, S. E. Alessandro 
Casati; the American Ambassador, Henry P. Fletcher; Senator Fran- 
cesco Ruffini. Orricers: President, Francesco Ruffini. 

BARNETT MEMORIAL FELLOWSHIP.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFicE: Barnett House, Oxford, England. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 
1914. GoveRNInG Bopy: Trustees appointed in equal numbers by 
the Council of the Universities Settlement Association and the Council 
of Barnett House. Orricers: Barnett House: President, the Master 
of Balliol; Vice-Presidents, the Provost of Oriel, the Warden of Wadham 
College, Dame Henrietta Barnett, Professor W. G. S. Adams; Honorary 
Secretaries, Miss A. W. Thackeray, Rev. Dr. A. J. Carlyle; Hon. 
Treasurer, Miss M. Venables. National Federation of Settlements: 
Honorary President, Dame Henrietta Barnett, London; President, 
Robert A. Woods, Boston; Vice-President, Charles C. Cooper, Pitts- 
burgh; Treasurer, Louis Affelder, Pittsburgh; Secretary, Albert J. 
Kennedy, Boston. Additional members of Executive Committee: 
Jane Addams, Chicago; John L. Elliott, New York; Frances Ingram, 
Louisville; Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, New York; Graham Taylor, 
Chicago; and ten representatives of City Federations of Settlements. 
Committee on Barnett Memorial Fellowship: Jane Addams, Chairman; 
Albert Kennedy, Secretary. SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWsHIPs: The 
Barnett Memorial Fellowship, open to men and women of any nation- 
ality and regarded as establishing a relationship between the Univer- 
sities of Great Britain and the United States of America, and the 
University Settlements in industrial districts, is devoted to advancing 
knowledge of industrial life through research and residence in industrial 
districts. The Fellow is required to offer courses at Barnett House or 
elsewhere during the tenure of the Fellowship unless the Committee 
determines otherwise. 


BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1910. 
GOVERNING Bopy: National Council Officers: Honorary President, 
Calvin Coolidge; Honorary Vice-Presidents, William H. Taft, Daniel 
Carter Beard, William G. McAdoo; President, Colin H. Livingstone; 
Vice-Presidents, Mortimer L. Schiff, Milton A. McRae, Bolton Smith, 
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Walter W. Head, Charles C. Moore; National Scout Commissioner, 
Daniel Carter Beard; International Commissioner, Mortimer L. 
Schiff; Executive Board: Chief Scout Executive, James E. West. 
COMMITTEE ON FoREIGN RELATIONS: Chairman, Mortimer L. Schiff; 
Milton A. McRae, Theodore Roosevelt, Frank Presbrey. ACTIVITIES: 
International Conferences: London, 1920; Paris, 1922; Copenhagen, 
1924. The Executive Committee of second conference:—Count Mario 
de Carpegna, Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Count H. Marty, Dr. A. B. 
Svojsik, Lord Hampton, Major Ebbe Lieberath, Sir Alfred Pickford, 
Mr. Emmerick Teuber, Mortimer L. Schiff—presented to the third 
conference a constitution for a permanent International Bureau of Boy 
Scout Organizations. International Scout Magazine: “‘ Jamboree.” 

BOY SCOUTS INTERNATIONAL BUREAU.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: 25 Buckingham Palace Road, London, S. W. 1. 
DaTE OF FouNDATION: 1920. Purpose: To encourage friendly rela- 
tions among Boy Scouts of the entire world, to exchange visits, etc. 
Members: Associations of 34 nations. Orricers: Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell; Director, Hubert S. Martin. Finance: (a) Sources of Income: 
Dues of national organizations and gifts. (b) Annual expenditure: 
2,500. Activities: Publication of a journal in two languages: “ Jam- 
boree.”” Conference in London, 1920 (23 nations represented); con- 
ference in Paris, 1922 (32 nations represented); conference in Copen- 
hagen, 1924, | 

BRITISH FEDERATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN.—Appress 
OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 92 Victoria Street, London S. W. 1. Date or 
FounpDATION: 1907. Purpose: To represent university women in all 
professions, to encourage their activity in national and municipal life, 
and to enable them to take concerted action on matters affecting their 
common interest; to promote cooperation between the university 
women of Great Britain, and to stimulate friendship between university 
women throughout the world; to encourage research work by university 
women; to assist university women graduates to obtain suitable posts, 
and to give specialist advice to graduates desiring information about 
openings and training. MEMBERSHIP: Eighteen branches in England, 
Scotland, Wales. GOVERNING Bopy: Executive Committee. OFFICERS: 
President, Miss M. J. Tuke, M. A.; Honorary Treasurer, Miss L. F. 
Nettlefold, LL. B.; Honorary Secretaries, Miss E. H. Pratt, O. B. E., 
B. A., Miss S. Campbell. CoMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: 
Chairman, Professor Caroline Spurgeon; Secretary, Miss Theodora 
Bosanquet. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Subscriptions and 
donations. (b) Classes of membership and respective fees: Honorary, 
no fee; annual, varies from 5/ to 10/ among branches; life, £4.4.0. 
Activities: (a) Conferences: Annual General Meeting, June or July; 
participation in Biennial Conference of International Federation of 
University Women; also in conferences arranged from time to time by 
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other women’s organizations with interests in common. (b) Report: 
For Annual Report apply to central office. (c) Scholarships and 
Fellowships: A foundation for international fellowships projected by the 
International Federation is described in the British Federation Annual 
Report 1923-4, p. 52. See also p. 40 regarding vacation scholarships 
for foreign students. (d) Other Forms of Activity: Endowment of 
Crosby Hall, an International Hall of Residence in London. 

BROTHERHOOD SCHOLARSHIP FUND.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL 
OrFice: Japanese Bureau of the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club, 
500 Riverside Drive, New York City. Date or Founpation: March, 
1925. Purpose: To raise a fund of $1,500 to send an American student 
to study in Japan for one year. MEMBERSHIP: One hundred Japanese 
mermibers of the Intercollegiate Cosmopolitan Club of New York. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Brotherhood Scholarship Fund Committee. OFFi- 
CERS: Robert M. Kamide, Secretary, Japanese Bureau. COMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Harry E. Edmonds. FINANCE: (a) 
Sources of Income: Contributions of Japanese students in America and 
their American friends; (6) Classes of Membership: Graduate Japanese 
students of all the Colleges in New York; (c) Total Annual Expenditure: 
$1,500. Activities: (a) Publications: ‘‘To Our American Friends,” 
February, 1925, Robert M. Kamide; (b) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
One $1,500 scholarship given by Japanese students in American uni- 
versities for an American student in a Japanese university. 

CARNEGIE ENDOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 2 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: December 14, 1910. PurposEe: To advance the 
cause of peace among nations, to hasten the abolition of international 
war, and to encourage and promote a peaceful settlement of international 
differences. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Trustees. OFrFicEers: Presi- 
dent, Elihu Root; Vice-President, George Gray ; Secretary, James Brown 
Scott; Treasurer, Andrew J. Montague; Assistant Treasurer, Frederic 
A. Delano; Assistant Secretary, George A. Finch. Drvisions: Inter- 
course and Education; International Law; Economics and History. 
Finance: (a) Sources of Income: $10,000,000 endowment by Andrew 
Carnegie; (b) Total Annual Expenditure: $500,000. Activities: (a) 
Conferences: Annual meeting third Friday in April. Semiannual 
meeting in November; (b) Report: Annual reports submitted in April 
and published in Year Book; Publications: For list see Yearbook. 
(c) Scholarships and Fellowships: Fellowships in International Law 
awarded annually, five at $750, and five at $1,000; (d) Exchange Pro- 
fessorships: Provided occasionally, but none recently; (e) Awards and 
Grants in Field of International Educational Relations: Activities of 
Division of Intercourse and Education in reference to International 
Relations Clubs, International Mind Alcoves in libraries, Institute of 
International Education, and other work through colleges are described 
in Yearbook. 
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CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING.—ApnprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. Date or Founpation: 1905. Orricers: President, 
Henry Smith Pritchett; Secretary, Clyde Furst. Finance: (a) Sources 
of Income: Endowment given by Andrew Carnegie and grants by the 
Carnegie Corporation. (b) Expenditures 1923-24: $1,263,989.95. 
Activitigs: Bulletin No. 2 discusses the status of the Professor in 
Germany. The Fifth Annual Report considered the comments of 
Oxford tutors on American Rhodes Scholars. Bulletin No. 6 was 
devoted to Medical Education in Europe. The Foundation adminis- 
tered from 1908 to 1914 an exchange of American secondary school 
teachers with those of Prussia. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
Appress: Washington, D.C. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1913. PuRposE: 
To encourage trade and commercial intercourse among the States, the 
Territories, and the insular possessions of the United States of America 
and with foreign nations, and to promote cooperation among chambers 
of commerce, boards of trade and other business and industrial organi- 
zations of the United States, increasing their efficiency and extending 
their usefulness) M&rMBERS: Commercial organizations and trade 
associations. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Directors. OFFICERs: 
President, Richard F. Grant; Resident Vice-President, Elliot H. Good- 
win; Secretary, D. A. Skinner. COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS: 
Chairman, Willis H. Booth; Manager of Foreign Commerce Depart- 
ment, C. D. Snow. PusBLicaTION: Report of Foreign Commerce 
Department Advisory Committee: “‘ International Facilities for Students 
of Commerce.” 

THE CHARACTER EDUCATION INSTITUTE.—Appress or 
CENTRAL OrFice: 3770 McKinley Street, Chevy Chase, Washington, 
D. C. Date or Founpation: Feb. 2, 1922. Purpose: To develop 
character education of children and youth; to conduct research on 
problems of character education; to collaborate with educators and 
others and with institutions and organizations in planning and forward- 
ing the character education of children and youth of the United States 
of America; to collaborate with other nations in work for character 
education. MEMBERSHIP: State commissioners and State superin- 
tendents of Education or their nominees, other educators and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Board of Trustees. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of 
Trustees. Orricers: Chairman, Milton Fairchild; Secretary, Harry 
P. McKenna. Activities: Children’s Morality Code; High School 
Morality Codes; Iowa Plan ($20,000 award) and others; Five Point 
Plan; Desirable Characteristics and Urges; List of 650 Morality Acts; 
Boston Grammar School Plan; New York High School Plan; Los 
Angeles High School Plan; Library in Character Education, etc. 

CHILE-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
Orrice: 32 Broadway, New York City. DATE or FouNDATION: July 
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1918. Purpose: To promote good relations between Chile and the 
United States. MrmMBERSHIP: American companies and firms having 
investments in Chile. GOVERNING Bopy: Executive Committee. 
Orricers: A. C. Burroge, Chairman; Charles M. Pepper, Director and 
Secretary. Sources OF INcoME: Contributions of member firms and 
companies. AcTIviTIEs: (a) Publications: “Reciprocal Trade and 
Resources of Chile and the United States’’; ‘Constitution of the United 
States in English and Spanish;’’ ‘“ American Solidarity”; “Fifth Pan- 
American Conference at Santiago”; (b) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
Mining scholarship, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 1920-23 
(Closed); Medical and surgical scholarship, New York Postgraduate 
Hospital, 1921-22 (Closed). 

THE CHINA SOCIETY OF AMERICA.—AppreEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFIcE: 19 West 44th Street, New York City. Date or FounDATION: 
1913. Purpose: To promote friendly relations and mutual under- 
standing between the peoples of China and the United States. Merm- 
BERS: Corporations interested in the development of China’s potential 
markets, and individuals who know China by travel or study and who 
wish to make more permanent the existing friendship between China 
and America. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Directors: Donald M. 
Brodie, William F. Carey, William M. Chadbourne, William C. Cheney, 
Howard E. Cole, Charles R. Crane, Mrs. Simeon Ford, Carl H. Getz, 
E. S. Glines, Roger S. Greene, James G. Harbord, Charles Hayden, C. 
Ellsworth Huggins, Andrew B. Humphrey, Jeremiah W. Jenks, Mrs. 
Thomas W. Lamont, K. C. Li, Mrs. William H. Moore, Frank A. 
Munsey, M. A. Oudin, J. H. Pardee, Richard C. Patterson, Jr., Charles 
P. Perin, Frederick Peterson, Mr. and Mrs. Owen F. Roberts, Frederick 
W. Stevens, James A. Thomas, Merle R. Walker, H. F. Un. OFrFicers: 
President, James G. Harbord; Treasurer, R. Stuyvesant Pierrepont. 

CHINESE EDUCATIONAL MISSION.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OFFICE: 2312 Nineteenth Street, Washington, D. C. Date or Foun- 
DATION: September, 1908. Purpose: To exercise general supervision 
over all Chinese students who are supported by the Indemnity fund. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Ministry of Foreign Affairs, Peking, China. Fi- 
NANCE: (a) Sources of Income: The portion of the Boxer Indemnity fund 
returned by the United States Government; (6) Total Annual Expendi- 
ture: $567,659.91 (1924). SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOwsnHiPs: Each 
student receives $80 every month for room rent and board, etc., the 
Mission paying the tuition, school fees, medical bills, inspection trip 
fares, thesis expenses and return passage allowance of $520. Term of 
scholarship: Tsing Hua teachers, one year; Tsing Hua graduates, five 
years; girl students, four years; fellowship students, three years. (Girl 
and fellowship students are selected by competitive examination held 
in China.) Partial scholarship students: Each student receives a 
monthly allowance of $40; term of scholarship, one year. 
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CLARENCE GRAFF FELLOWSHIP.—Appress of CENTRAL 
OrFice: 50 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1. Date or FounpDATION: 
January, 1924. Purpose: To foster a better understanding in Great 
Britain of social conditions and currents of opinion in the United States 
of America and to establish friendly contacts. GOVERNING Bopy: The 
control of the Fellowship is in the hands of the founder to whom the 
members of the Committee of Selection act as advisers. OFFICERS: 
Committee of Selection: The Secretary for the time being of the Uni- 
versities Bureau of the British Empire; the Director and the Assistant 
Director for the time being of the British Division of the American 
University Union; the Vice-Chancellors of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. FiNaANcE: Sources of Income: Stipend of £250 plus 
tuition in the College or University selected. Activities: Scholarships 
and fellowships: £250 stipend plus tuition in the College or University 
selected. Open to men graduates of Oxford and Cambridge for advance 
study during a period of one year in an institution of learning in the 
region west of the Allegheny Mountains and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Applications must be made to the American University Union, 
50 Russell Square, London, W. C. 1., before April 1. 


COMMISSION FOR RELIEF IN BELGIUM EDUCATIONAL 
FOUNDATION, INC.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 42 Broadway, 
New York City—Room 1900. Date oF FouNDATION: January 17, 
1920. Purpose: To exchange intellectual ideas and good-will between 
Belgium and America with support for higher education in Belgium. 
MEMBERSHIP: One hundred and one individuals. GOVERNING Bopy: 
Executive Committee (seven members); Finance Committee (seven 
members). OrFrFicerRS: Herbert Hoover, President; Edgar Rickard, 
Vice-President; Perrin C. Galpin, Secretary; Gates W. McGarrah, 
Treasurer. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Invested funds; (0) 
Total Annual Expenditure: About $450,000. Activities: (a) Publica- 
tions: Annual Report of Foundation sent on application; (b) Scholarships 
and Fellowships: Commission for Relief in Belgium Fellowships for 
American graduate students for Belgium awarded about April 1, 1925. 
Applications closed February 15, 1925. Stipend 15,000 francs plus 
traveling expenses. The Foundation also supports the expenses of 
Commission for Relief in Belgium Belgian graduate Fellows in the 
United States; (c) Exchange Professorships: The following Belgian 
professors have visited and lectured in the United States: Henri Pirenne, 
1922; Jean Massart, 1924; Charles de la Vallee-Poussin, 1924; Jean 
Capart, 1924-25. American Professors to Belgium: Robert A. Milli- 
ken, 1922; Paul Shorey, 1924; Charles Seymour, 1924; (d) Other Forms 
of Activity: This Foundation is giving buildings for administration, 
library, law, and philosophy purposes to the University of Brussels 
together with dormitories for men and women students. These build- 
ings are now in the course of construction. The Foundation supports 
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professorships and assistant professorships in the Universities of 
Brussels, Louvain, and the School of Mines at Mons. 

COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN TRAVEL AND STUDY.—ApprEss 
OF SECRETARY: College of The City of New York, New York City. 
DaTE OF FouNDATION: First Meeting January 17, 1924. PuRPOSE: 
To promote travel by American students in foreign countries and by 
foreign students in America, and to arrange for organized study abroad 
on a standardized credit basis—all as a means to bring about better 
international understanding. MEMBERSHIP: Senator T. Coleman Du- 
Pont, Chairman; Mr. Felix Warburg, Treasurer; Dean Frederick B. 
Robinson, College of the City of New York, Secretary; Mr. Marcus M. 
Marks; Dr. C. R. Mann; Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo; 
Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Institute of International Education; President 
Walter Hullihen, University of Delaware; Mr. Frank Vanderlip. 
Sources OF INCOME: No fixed sources of funds. The Committee 
raises funds within itself and from others to contribute to adminis- 
trative costs of foreign work of the American Council on Education, 
and to provide scholarships for study abroad. AcTIVvITIEs: (a) Con- 
ferences: All activities are in connection with the American Council 
on Education; (6) Scholarships: One scholarship for $1,000 for a third- 
year student in New York University; one scholarship for $1,000 for 
a third-year student in the College of the City of New York; six scholar- 
ships for $1,000 each open to third-year students in American Colleges 
and Universities. 

THE COMMONWEALTH FUND.—ApprkEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE, 
1 East 57th Street, New York City. Date or Founpbation: October 
17, 1918. PuRpPosE: To apply income to following fields: Child welfare 
including programs in preventive child health and prevention of delin- 
quency in this country; preventive child health program in Austria; 
English fellowship plan; Department of Educational and Legal research; 
miscellaneous grants. MEMBERSHIP: Charitable corporation formed 
under Memberships Corporation Law of the State of New York. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Directors. FINANCE: Sources of Income: 
Gifts from Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness. AcTiviTIEs: (a) Report: Annual 
Report; (6) Publications: Publications of Joint Committee on Methods 
of Preventing Delinquency; Educational publications; (c) Scholarships 
and Fellowships: Scholarships in connection with Program for Preven- 
tion of Delinquency; scholarships in connection with Austrian Child 
Health Program; scholarships in social psychiatry—Delinquency 
Program; scholarships at Smith College School of Social Work. Twenty 
‘“‘Commonwealth Fund Fellowships” may be assigned each year to 
persons of British birth domiciled in England, Scotland, Wales or 
Ireland, who are graduates of recognized universities, beginning with 
the year 1925-6. Each Fellowship is for two years but a few may be 
extended to three years. In exceptional cases appointment may be 
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made for one year. Fellowships are tenable at institutions members 
of the Association of American Universities. There is no fixed stipend 
but each will include provision for travel allowances from the Fellows’ 
home to the university and return, tuition and other fees, living expenses 
amounting to $150a month and allowance for two or three weeks’ travel 
at Christmas and three months’ travel at the end of the first year; and 
will probably amount to not less than £600 a year. Applications are 
addressed to R. H. Simpson, American University Union, 50 Russell 
Square, London, W. C. 1. The committee of award in Great Britain: 
Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, Bart., Chairman, Sir Hugh Anderson, 
Sir James Irvine, Sir Theodore Morrison, T. Percy Nunn; Secretary, 
R.H. Simpson. (d) Other Forms of Activity: Miscellaneous grants. 


COUNCIL ON INTERCHANGE OF PREACHERS AND SPEAK- 
ERS BETWEEN THE CHURCHES OF GREAT BRITAIN AND 
AMERICA.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 50 Russell Square, W. C. 1, 
London, England. Date oF FounpaTion: 1919. Purpose: To pro- 
mote international Christian fellowship and good will. MEMBER- 
sHip: Church of England, Church of Scotland, United Free Church of 
Scotland, Congregational Union, Presbyterian Church of England, 
Baptist Union, National Council of Young Men’s Christian Associations, 
Unitarian Church, United Methodist Church, Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, Society of Friends, National Free Church Council, and the 
English-Speaking Union. GOVERNING Bopy: Representatives of the 
above named bodies. OrFicers: President, Viscount Leverhulme; Vice- 
Presidents Lord Charnwood, Rt. Hon. Sir Willoughby H. Dickinson, 
Sir Arthur Haworth, Rev. Sir George Adam Smith; Joint Chairmen of 
Executive, Rt. Hon. Sir Albert Spicer and Duncan Campbell Lee. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Voluntary subscriptions; (b) Total 
Annual Expenditure: About £750. Activities: (a) Conferences: An 
international conference in London in July, 1924, led by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick and Dr. Henry S. Robbins, Dean of the Cathedral 
of St. John the Divine in New York; (6) Report: Report of November, 
1924. 


CZECHOSLOVAK FELLOWSHIPS.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFice: Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. GOVERNING Bopy: Czechoslovak Ministry of Education, 
Czechoslovak Committee for Educational and Cultural Relations with 
the United States. SCHOLARSHIPS AND FELLOWsuIPs: Five scholarships 
of 15,000 Czechoslovak crowns, approximately $500 (about enough for 
room, board and tuition) are offered for 1925-26 to American citizens, 
men and women, for study in Charles University, University of Tech- 
nological Sciences, Arts Academy, or the Commercial College. Require- 
ments include: some knowledge of the Czech or the Slovak language, a 
bachelor’s degree, health, good character, ability to work indepen- 
dently. Preference will be given to those of Czechoslovak descent, those 
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who have successfully finished Slavonic studies at any American 
University, or who intend to specialize in Slavonic studies or whose 
major interest is history or any other scientific subject, who are between 
twenty and thirty years of age. Apply before March 15, 1925, to 
Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

ENGLAND-AMERICA INSTITUTE.—Appress OF CENTRAL OF- 
Fice: Dr. Friedrich Hertz, Ballhausplatz 2, Vienna, Austria. DATE OF 
FOUNDATION: 1924. PuRpPosE: To arrange public lectures and classes for 
research students of English and American problems with a view to a com- 
parative study of Austrian problems; to establish a library of English and 
American books on political, economic and cultural problems of those 
countries. OrFIceRs: Secretary, Dr. Friedrich Hertz. FINANCE: 
Proposed budget $3,400. Activities: Expenditure is proposed for 
lecturers’ salaries, six annual scholarships for research students, English 
and American books and periodicals; publication, and administration. 
The institute is in process of formation. Governing committee: Professor 
Josef Redlich, Professor Alfred Francis Pribram, former Chancellor 
Schoher, former ministers Briesky and Hennet; Secretary, Dr. Friedrich 
Hertz. 

THE ENGLISH-SPEAKING LEAGUE OF SOFIA (Bulgaria).— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: The English-Speaking League, Rue 6 
September, No. 12, Sofia, Bulgaria. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1919. 
PurRPosE: To become familiar with the Anglo-Saxon language, literature 
and ideal. To promote mutual understanding, freer intercourse and 
friendly relations between Bulgaria and Anglo-Saxon countries. MEmM- 
BERSHIP: Two hundred individuals. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of 
Managers comprising the officers. OFFICERS: President, two Vice- 
Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, librarian and seven councillors. 
The chief representatives of Great Britain and the United States are 
ex-officio Honorary Presidents. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: Board of Managers. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Membership fees; (b) Total Annual Expenditure: 50,000 levs. ActTivi- 
TIES: lectures: concerts; social weekly gatherings; English library and 
reading room; classes in English language and literature. 

ENGLISH-SPEAKING UNION OF THE UNITED STATES.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 345 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
DaTE OF INCORPORATION: November, 1920. Purpose: To promote 
better acquaintance, friendship, common interests and peaceful coopera- 
tion between the people of the United States and all the other English- 
speaking people of the world. MerMBeErsuip: Individuals. GOvERN- 
ING Bopy: Board of Directors. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Membership dues and voluntary contributions; (b) Classes of Member- 
ship and Respective Fees: Subscribing, $5 a year; active, $10 a year; 
contributing, $25 a year; sustaining, $100 a year; associate, $300 a 
year; (c) Total Annual Expenditure: Approximately $30,000. Ac- 
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TIVITIES: (a) Conferences: Frequent meetings, usually dinners and 
luncheons: (b) Report: Bulletins at suitable intervals; (c) Publications: 
Bulletins, 1-12 inclusive; Leaflets, A, B, C, D, X; The Landmark, a 
monthly magazine, is published by the British sister society, the 
English-Speaking Union of the British Empire, in London; (d) Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships: Riggs Foundation $1,200 for British students. 
Holder selected mainly by English-Speaking Union of British Empire 
from college applicants. Provides for one year’s study in University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Donor Miss F. E. Riggs, 467 W. 
Hancock Avenue, Detroit, Michigan, Honorary Secretary of Detroit 
Branch; (e) Exchange Professorships: Cooperating with other organiza- 
tions in providing exchange teacherships in secondary schools; (f) 
Awards and Grants in Field of International Educational Relations: 
Now planning early establishment of two Fellowships in Journalism, 
under which young British journalists will be enabled to spend a year 
or more in the United States; (g) Other Forms of Activity: Courtesies to 
visitors. Introductions to members going abroad. Monthly meetings 
on “Common Interests.’’ Travel Bureau and sight-seeing trips. 
EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF.—Appress oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
16 Boulevard des Philosophes, Geneva, Switzerland. Date or Foun- 
DATION: August, 1920, in St. Beatenberg, Switzerland, by the World’s 
Student Christian Federation. Purpose: To meet the acute need for 
food, clothing and books, among the students of Central Europe and 
elsewhere. Gradually ‘Self-Help’ organizations were founded in 
several countries. The need along lines of Cultural Cooperation is 
now being increasingly met by the European Student Relief. It 
publishes the International Student Magazine—Vox Studentium. 
Student Self-Help organizations in some countries, Student National 
Unions in others, and various movements of Students, both raising 
and administering funds for the Relief, cooperate more or less closely 
with the Relief. The Relief can affect them all, and gathers their 
representatives together annually in a conference. GOVERNING Bopy: 
The Executive of the European Student Relief is responsible to the 
General Committee of the World’s Student Christian Federation. 
Orricers: Conrad Hoffman, Jr., General Executive Secretary; Donald 
Grant, Assistant Executive Secretary, and Editor of Vox Studentium. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Voluntary contributions raised in 
thirty-nine different countries chiefly by students for the Relief and 
Cultural Cooperation programme of the European Student Relief; 
(b) Total Annual Expenditure: Budget 1924-25, $175,000. Activities: 
(a) Conferences: International Student Conference annually; about 
thirty countries represented, usually by several national student 
organizations. Turnow, seventy-five students, April, 1922; Parad, one 
hundred thirty-five students, June, 1923; Elmau, one hundred forty 
students, July, 1924; Geneva, two hundred thirty students, August, 
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1925; (6) Report: Report of European Student Relief, No. 1, 1920-21; 
No. 2, 1920-23; No. 3, 1923-24; by Conrad Hoffman, Jr.; free on applica- 
tion; (c) Publications: Vox Studentium; Editor: Donald Grant, M. A. 
Launched 1923; subscription 60 cents. Order from Student Friendship 
Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, or from Vox Studentium, 
Geneva; (d) Scholarships and Fellowships: Various scholarships are 
arranged by the Relief each year. These are rather of the nature of 
relief, and are arranged usually between a patron and a needy and 
worthy student. Students in Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Russian 
Refugee Students, Jugoslavs, etc., received such scholarships. The 
amount and duration vary; (e) Exchange Professorships: The Relief 
arranges exchange of students: German, Austrian students to Den- 
mark, Holland, England, etc. English, Dutch and other students to 
these countries in exchange. Each year in cooperation with the 
Student Friendship Fund, 347 Madison Avenue, New York, the Relief 
arranges for a party of American students to visit European countries, 
and to study conditions thoroughly. 


FEDERATION OF FRENCH ALLIANCES IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND CANADA.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 32 Nassau 
Street, New York City. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1902. PURPOSE: 
To encourage and further the study and cultivation of the language, 
literature, art and history of France. MEMBERSHIP: About two 
hundred and twenty-five groups in the United States and Canada; 
individual members (founders, protectors, patrons, benefactors, donors, 
life members, and annual members). GOVERNING Bopy: Board of 
thirty governors. OFFICERS: Frank D. Pavey, President; Walter 
Van Rensselaer, Vice-President General; Gonzalve Désaulniers, 
William Rotch, Samuel A. Boyle, Bert E. Young, Frank L. Schoell, 
Charles A. Johnson, Leon Bocqueraz, Vice-Presidents; T. Tilestan 
Wells, Treasurer; Felix Weill, Secretary. Sources oF INCOME: Dues: 
donations. ACTIVITIES: (a) Conferences: Lectures by prominent French- 
men of letters. Organization of lecture tours for other lecturers; 
(b) Publications: (1) Bulletin Officiel de la Fédération de 1’Alliance 
Francaise aux Etats-Unis et au Canada; (2) L’Echo de la Fédération: 
(c) Other Forms of Activity: Bureau of information for all affiliated 
societies in reference to conduct of meetings, dramatic performances in 
French, prizes and medals for schools, selection of books, etc. 


FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Palace of Fontainebleau, France; American Head- 
quarters: National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 19th Street, New York 
City. DATE oF FounDATION: 1923. PuRposE: Contact of American 
art students with the ideals of, and instruction by French teachers 
of art and with the art traditions of France, in a summer school for one 
hundred American architects, painters and sculptors at Fontainebleau. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Honorary Committee: The Minister of Public 
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Instruction and Fine Arts; The Director of the “Beaux-Arts”; members 
of the Académie des Beaux-Arts. American Committee: Chairman 
of Department of Architecture, Whitney Warren; Chairman of Depart- 
ment of Painting and Sculpture, Ernest Peixotto; Edwin H. Blashfield, 
Harvey W. Corbett, Howard Greenley, Thomas Hastings, J. Monroe 
Hewlett, Hermon A. MacNeil, John Mead Howells, James Gamble 
Rogers; Treasurer, W. Howard Hart; Secretary, Ronald H. Pearce. 
Board of Managers: President, Maurice Fragnaud; Vice-President, 
Jacques Durand; Secretary, M. P. Tavernier; Mm. Laloux, Widor, 
Girault, Carlu, Alaux, Bray, Gorguet, Benedite, d’Esparbes, Bonnet, 
Calmettes, Hequet. Head Master of Studies: Victor Laloux; Director, 
Jacques Carlu. Faculty: Architecture, Jacques Carlu, J. P. Alaux, 
Albert Bray; Painting and Mural Decoration, A. F. Gorguet, G. L. 
Jaulmes, Jean Despujols; Fresco, Paul Baudouin, La Montague-St. 
Hubert; Sculpture, Lejeune; History, E. Saillens; French, N. Pecker. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Appropriations by French authorities; 
voluntary contributions and fees of students; (b) Total Annual Expen- 
diture: In America, about $500 annually, principally for office expenses. 
Activities: (a) Conferences: History of Art, History of France, by Em. 
Saillens; technical art subjects by special experts; (b) Report: Report 
of first year’s activities. (c) Scholarships: Scholarship students ($300 
for the three months’ season) sent by National Academy of Design, 
Yale School of Fine Arts, Maryland Institute, Rhode Island School of 
Design, Architectural Club of New Haven, etc. 

FONTAINEBLEAU SCHOOL OF MUSIC—CONSERVATOIRE 
AMERICAIN.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: Palace of Fontainebleau, 
France. American Office: The National Arts Club Studios, 119 East 
19th Street, New York City. DATE or FouNDATION: 1921. PurRposs: 
To provide a summer school for American artists, teachers and advanced 
students of music. GOVERNING Bopy: French Honorary Committee: 
The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts, Francois Albert; 
The Director of Fine Arts, Paul Leon; Messrs. Gustave Charpentier, 
Jean de Reszké, Vincent d’Indy, Philippe Gaubert, Georges Hue 
André Messager, Emile Paladilhe, Paul Paray, Gabriel Pierné, Maurice 
Ravel, Rhené-Baton. Under auspices of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts, a Board of Managers of which the 
president is M. Maurice Fragnaud, Sous-préfet de Fontainebleau. 
Orricers: General Director, Charles Marie Widor; Resident Director, 
Camille Decreus; American Managing Director, Beveridge Webster, 
Director of Pittsburgh Conservatory. An American Committee- 
Chairman, Francis Rogers; Treasurer, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt; Secre- 
tary, Miss Emily F. Gilbert; George Barrére, Charles K. Carpenter, 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Damrosch, Mrs. Reginald de Koven, Blair Fair- 
child, Mr. and Mrs. H. Harkness Flagler, R. Underwood Johnson, 
Mrs. R. W. Paterson, Ernest Peixotto, Mrs. J. West Roosevelt, Ernest 
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Schelling, Mrs. G. Montgomery Tuttle—has as its sole function the 
enrollment of students. FINANCE: Sources of Income: Government 
subvention and fees of students. For three months’ tuition, board and 
lodging 5000 francs (about $300). Activities: Not more than one 
hundred and twenty American students are admitted to a summer 
course in organ (Widor and Libert), composition and conducting 
(Bloch), harmony (Boulanger), piano (Philipp and Duran), violin 
(Reney and Hewitt), violincello (Hekkins), harp (Grandjanz), voice, 
repertory, mise-en-scene (Manguiere and Salignac), French language 
and history of music (Pillois), solfeggio and ensemble (Fauchet). 


FOREIGN POLICY ASSOCIATION.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL 
OrricE: 9 East Forty-Fifth Street, New York City. Date or Foun- 
DATION: October, 1918. Purpose: To carry on research and educational 
activities to aid in the study and development of a liberal and con- 
structive American foreign policy. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals number- 
ing 4,918. GovEeRNING Bopy: Executive Committee and National 
Council (advisory). Orricers: James G. McDonald, Chairman; 
George M. LaMonte, Treasurer; Miss Christina Merriman, Secretary; 
Miss Esther G. Ogden, Membership Secretary. COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: The Executive Committee serves as the 
Committee of the Whole on International Relations. Sub-Committees 
(1) International Traffic in Opium; (2) Committee on Disarmament 
and Security. Frnance: (a) Sources of Income: Membership and con- 
tributions; (b) Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: Sustaining 
members, $100 or more a year; contributing members, $25 a year; 
cooperating members, $10 a year; regular members, $5 a year; (c) 
Total Annual Expenditure: $57,000. Activities: (a) Conferences: 
Luncheon Discussions in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati; 
(6) Publications: List may be obtained from secretary. 


THE FRANCES E. RIGGS FOUN DATION.—ApnprEss OF CENTRAL 
Orrice: The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. DATE OF 
FouNDATION: 1923. Purpose: To maintain fellowships in the Graduate 
School of the University of Michigan for the benefit of graduate students 
of the universities of England, Scotland, Wales and Ireland; to aid in 
cultivating closer and more friendly relations among the English- 
speaking peoples through the presence of students in the University of 
Michigan from the British universities. GOVERNING Bopy: The Execu- 
tive Board of the Graduate School of the University of Michigan. 
Orricers: A. H. Lloyd, Dean of the Graduate School. FINANCE: (a) 
Source of Income: Endowment by Frances E. Riggs; (b) Total Annual 
Expenditure: Approximately $6,000. Activities: Administration of 
aforementioned fellowship. The Committee of award in Great Britain: 
Chairman, the Honorary Secretary of the English-speaking Union; 
the Secretary of the Universities Bureau of the British Empire; the 
Director of the American University Union; Sir Henry A. Miers; Dr- 
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Winifred Cullis; Secretary, the Assistant Director of the American 
University Union. 


FRANCO-AMERICAN EXCHANGE.—AppREss OF CENTRAL 
OrFicE: Miss Florence Angell, Institute of International Education, 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Purpose: In cooperation with the 
Institute of International Education and the Office National des 
Universités et Ecoles Francaises, to arrange for and administer an 
exchange of fellowships and scholarships between the universities and 
other institutions of learning in France and the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States. Governinc Bopy: A Committee of the 
American Council on Education: Chairman, Virginia Newcomb; 
Secretary, Florence Angell; Margaret E. Maltby, J. J. Champenois, 
Director of the Office National des Universités et Ecoles en France, 
I. L. Kandel, and ex-officio Stephen P. Duggan, Director of the Institute 
of International Education, and David A. Robertson, Assistant Director 
of the American Council on Education. Finance: Scholarships and 
fellowships, usually covering tuition, lodging and board, are contributed 
by universities and colleges in France and in the United States; a 
rebate on traveling expenses is allowed; other expenses of administration 
are carried by the Office National des Universités et Ecoles Frangaises, 
the Institute of International Education, the American Association of 
University Women and the American Council on Education. Activi- 
TIES: Since 1918, 90 scholarships and fellowships in France and 265 
in the United States have been awarded. For the year 1925-26, 35 
fellowships in French universities have been awarded; and 32 French 
students will be assigned to American colleges and universities. 


GENERAL EDUCATION BOARD.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
61 Broadway, New York City. DATE oF FounpaTION: 1902. Pur- 
POSE: To promote education within the United States of America 
without distinction of race, sex or creed. MEMBERSHIP: Frederick T. 
Gates, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr., Albert Shaw, Wallace Buttrick, Edwin 
A. Alderman, Harry Pratt Judson, Wickliffe Rose, Jerome D. Greene, 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Abraham Flexner, George E. Vincent, James H. 
Dillard, Charles P. Howland, Trevor Arnett, James R. Angell, Raymond 
B. Fosdick, Owen D. Young. OrFicers: Chairman of the Board, 
Wallace Buttrick; President, Wickliffe Rose; Secretary, W. W. Brierley; 
Treasurer, L. G. Myers; Assistant Treasurer, L. M. Dashiell; Auditor, 
Ernest A. Buttrick; Division of Studies and Medical Education, 
Abraham Flexner, Director; Division of Colleges and Universities, 
H. J. Thorkelson, Director, E. C. Sage, Assistant Director; Division 
of Public School Education, Frank P. Bachman, Director; Jackson 
Davis, Field Agent; Leo M. Favrot, Field Agent. Sourcrs or INcomME: 
Income from special gifts; endowment. ActivitiEs: (a) Report: Latest 
Report June 30, 1924; no charge; (6) Publications: Translations of 
medical classics, e. g., Billroth: Lehren und Lernen der Medicinischen 
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Wissenschaften; Bernard: Introduction a l’Etude de la Médecine Expéri- 
mentale. Comparative study of medical training in the United States, 
Canada, and the chief countries of northern and western Europe; (c) 
Scholarships and Fellowships: For three years past the General Educa- 
tion Board has granted scholarships to selected groups of people from 
the Southern States to enable them to pursue special studies in repre- 
sentative institutions in the United States. In 1922, $25,000 and in 
1923, $50,000 were appropriated to enable promising medical leaders 
to undertake advanced study abroad; (d) Other Forms of Activity: 
Colleges and universities; medical education; studies and surveys; 
public education; negro education. 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY FOREIGN SERVICE SCHOOL. 
—ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 431 Sixth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. DATE oF FounpDATION: February, 1919. Purpose: To prepare 
men for Foreign Service careers: Exporting, Importing, International 
Banking, International Shipping, Diplomatic, Consular, Trade Com- 
missioner work, International Law, Foreign Relations, etc. MEMBER- 
sup: Faculty, 50; students, 500. GoverNING Bopy: President and 
Directors Georgetown University plus Executive Faculty School of 
Foreign Service. OFFIcers: Regent, Edmund A.Walsh,S.V., Dean W.F. 
Notz, Assistant Dean Thomas H. Healy. FINANCE: (a) Sources of 
Income: Tuition and endowment; (6) Fees: Tuition $200 per year. 
Activities: (a) Publications: Catalogues twice yearly; (b) Scholarships 
and Fellowships: Diplomatic scholarships covering tuition only—one 
each at disposition of Persia, and most of Latin American countries. 
Candidates must pass College Entrance Requirements and know 
English. Designation is made through Ambassador or Minister at 
Washington. Application should be made to him directly or through 
Home Foreign Office; (c) Awards and Grants in Field of International 
Educational Relations: Aid given each summer to groups sent out to 
foreign countries for study tours. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON—SULGRAVE INSTITUTION.—Ap- 
DRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 233 Broadway, New York City. DATE oF 
FounpDATION: February 10, 1910—Incorporated November 8, 1917. 
Purpose: “To foster friendship and to prevent misunderstanding 
among English-speaking peoples; to inform our mutual peoples in the 
arts and practices of peaceful intercourse, for the benefit of our respec- 
tive nations, and as a help and an example to all mankind; to bring 
together into a closer community of interest those societies, associations 
and general organizations, together with all individuals, that are 
engaged in any work which tends towards the understanding of the 
Anglo-Saxon-Celtic point of view, culture, laws and related institutions; 
to aid in upholding and maintaining the fundamental institutions of the 
English-speaking world and in fostering the ideals which inspired their 
creation.’”” MErmBErsuHiP: Eighty-five hundred individuals. GoveRN- 
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ING Bopy: Board of Governors. Orricers: Chancellor, Alton B. 
Parker; Executive Chairman, John A. Stewart; Treasurer, L. Gordon 
Hammersley; Secretary, Andrew B. Humphrey. COMMITTEE ON 
INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Associate Justice Sutherland, Chairman. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Memberships, contributions; (0) 
Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: From $5 to $1,000; (c) 
Total Annual Expenditure: Budget 1925, $35,000. Activities: Work 
already achieved by the Sulgrave Institution includes: The rehabilita- 
tion and furnishing of Sulgrave Manor. The foundation of a lecture- 
ship on American History and Institutions under endowment of $100,000 
given by Sir George Watson. Gift by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Hon. Elihu Root, Hon. Henry White, and others, of a replica of St. 
Gaudens’ statue through Anglo-American Society associated with 
British Sulgrave Institution, to citizens of Great Britain, erected in 
London. Gift by Sir Charles Wakefield, Bart., and British Sulgrave of 
memorials to Edmund Burke and William Pitt, erected in Washington 
and Pittsburgh; and gifts of busts of Viscount Bryce for deposit in the 
capital of Washington and Trinity Church, New York. Presentation 
of Lincoln Gettysburg Memorial tablets to Hingham and Birmingham 
on behalf of Hingham Memorial Association of America, Dr. Milo H. 
Gates, Chairman; Robert T. Lincoln and George F. Kunz, Vice- 
Chairmen. Presentation to the American people by Mr. Barron Collier 
of Forestier’s painting, ‘“‘The Signing of the Treaty of Ghent,” 
hung in the National Gallery at Washington. Initiated movement for 
centennial celebration of promulgation of Monroe Doctrine and for 
purchase of house at Prince and Lafayette Streets, New York, in which 
James Monroe died. Celebration Tercentenary Pilgrim Fathers and 
Meeting of First American Legislative Assembly. Inspired numerous 
publications, historical, fictional, collegiate and dramatic poems, songs, 
etc. Entertained officially H. R. H. the Prince of Wales en suite: the 
Secretary of State, the British Ambassador, the American Ambassador 
to Great Britain, the Premier of Canada, the Premier of Newfoundland, 
Viscount Bryce, General John J. Pershing, Earl Beatty, and others. 
The permanent program of the Institution includes: The maintenance 
of Sulgrave Manor, ancestral home of George Washington. An exchange 
in the Pulpit and among college instructors. The interchange of work- 
ing newspaper men. The exchange of scholars among secondary 
schools. Establishment of Sulgrave Institution lectureships and the 
organization of a general lectureship bureau. 

INSTITUT DE HAUTES ETUDES.—Appress: Villa des Fougéres, 
Fribourg, Switzerland. American address: Rosary College, River 
Forest, Illinois. Date oF FouNDATION: 1901. GOVERNING Bopy: 
The Sisters of Saint Dominic of Sinsinawa, Wisconsin, and Rosary 
College, River Forest, Illinois. Activities: Elementary and advanced 
courses in French and courses in History of Art, Philosophy, Ethics, 


Note: For Guggenheim Foundation see p. 150. 
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Liturgy, etc., for satisfactory completion of which credit is given by 
Department of Public Instruction of the Canton of Fribourg and 
Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. French is the language of the 
Institute. Students in 1925 are from Poland, Hungary, Netherlands, 
France, England, Switzerland, and the United States. 

THE INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION.—Ap- 
DRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. DATE 
OF FounpDaATION: February, 1919. Purpose: To develop international 
good-will by means of educational agencies. The Institute acts as a 
liaison agent and assists in the interchange of information, students, 
and professors. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Trustees. OFFICERS: 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director; Mary D. Waite, Executive Secretary. 
BurEAU Divisions: Europe: Stephen P. Duggan; Far East: Paul 
Monroe; Latin America, Peter H. Goldsmith. Finance: (a) Sources of 
Income: Gifts from individuals and organizations; (b) Total expendt- 
tures: $35,000.00. Activities: (a) Reports: Bulletins are sent to the 
colleges in October and February containing the names of foreign 
lecturers and professors who are available for lectures or for teaching 
positions; (b) Publications: Announcement of Founding of Institute; 
1919; Bulletin No. 1—First Annual Report of the Director, 1920; 
Bulletin No. 2, For Administrative Authorities of Universities and 
Colleges, 1920 (out of print); Bulletin No. 3—Observations on Higher 
Education in Europe, 1920 (out of print); Opportunities for Higher 
Education in France (out of print); Opportunities for Graduate Study 
in the British Isles (out of print); Bulletin No. 1—Second Annual Report 
of the Director, 1921; Bulletin No. 2—Opportunities for Higher Edu- 
cation in Italy, 1921; Bulletin No. 3—Serial of an International Char- 
acter, 1921 (tentative list for libraries), out of print: Bulletin No. 4— 
Educational Facilities in the United States for South African Students, 
1921 (out of print); Bulletin No. 5—Guide Book for Foreign Students 
in the United States, 1921 (out of print); Bulletin No. 1—Third Annual 
Report of the Director, 1922; Bulletin No. 2—Notes and News on 
International Educational Affairs, 1922 (out of print); Bulletin! No. 3— 
A Bibliography on the United States for Foreign Students, 1922; 
Bulletin No. 4—A Report on Education in China, 1922; Bulletin No. 1 
—Fourth Annual Report of the Director, 1923; Bulletin No. 2—Guide 
Book for American Students in the British Isles, 1923; Bulletin No. 3— 
Notes and News on International Educational Affairs, 1923 (out of 
print); Bulletin No. 4—Fellowships and Scholarships offered to Ameri- 
can Students for Study in Foreign Countries and to Foreign Students 
for Study in the United States, 1923; Bulletin No. 5—Guide Book for 
Russian Students in the United States, 1923; Bulletin No. 6—Guide 
Book for Foreign Students in the United States, 1923; Bulletin No. 1— 
Fifth Annual Report of the Director, 1924; Bulletin No. 2—Hints to 
American Students Going to France for Study or Research, 1924; 
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Syllabus on International Relations by Parker T. Moon, 1925 (Mac- 
millan Company; cloth, $2.00); (c) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
One of the most important functions of the Institute is to secure fellow- 
ships for foreign students who are anxious to study in their special 
fields in American universities, and for American students to do like- 
wise in foreign universities. Among the fellowships administered by 
the Institute are: American Field Service Fellowships for French 
Universities, Inc.; American German Student Exchange Fellowships; 
American-Czechoslovakian Student Exchange Fellowships; American- 
Hungarian Student Exchange Fellowships; DeBilly Fellowship—Amer- 
ican student to study at University of Nancy, France; French Women 
Library School Scholarships (discontinued); The Willard Straight Re- 
search Fellowship for Study in China; (d) Exchange Professorships: 
The Institute is instrumental in bringing to this country distinguished 
scholars, educators and university professors from all the countries 
of the world. These it circuits among American colleges and univer- 
sities to deliver lectures in all the fields of scholarship, but particularly 
in those which will enable Americans better to understand the institu- 
tions, culture and civilization of the other countries. It sends out to 
the colleges in October and February a special bulletin containing the 
names of foreign lecturers and professors who are available for lectures 
or for teaching positions. It holds and disburses the funds and acts 
as intermediary between The Committee of American Universities on 
Exchange with France of Professors of Engineering and Applied Science 
and the French Government, in arranging this exchange. It acts for 
the French Government in filling ten positions offered to American 
men to teach English in French Lycées or Ecoles Normales. It has 
procured invitations for a number of American professors to lecture at 
foreign universities and has arranged a few actual exchanges of pro- 
fessors between foreign and American institutions. At the request of 
the Italy-America Society it selected an American professor to lecture 
on Business Administration at a School of Business connected with the 
University of Rome; (e) Other Forms of Activity: It cooperates with the 
Immigration authorities and colleges in facilitating the entrance of 
bona fide students from other countries, It gathers statistics about the 
foreign students attending colleges and universities in the United 
States, showing their distribution, the countries represented and courses 
pursued. It brings over in the autumn debating teams from the Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge and circuits them for debates among 
American and Canadian colleges, and also arranges through the Ameri- 
can University Union in London for the visits of American debating 
teams in Great Britain. It acts as Cambridge University’s Center for 
examinations in New York City. It acts as the representative in the 
United States of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations. It acts as Honorary Correspondent in supplying 
circulars, application forms and general information to American 
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students to the University of Cambridge Board of Extra-Mural Studies. 
It maintains a Spanish Bureau which established the Instituto de las 
Espanas to develop among the teachers of Spanish and others, a deeper 
interest in Spanish culture and civilization. 

THE INSTITUTE OF POLITICS.—Appress oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
3 Hopkins Hall, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. DATE OF 
FOUNDATION: 1921. Purpose: To promote among adults the serious 
study of foreign affairs with a view to creating a more sympathetic 
understanding of the problems and policies of other nations. This 
object the Institute seeks to accomplish by offering courses of public 
lectures by distinguished scholars and statesmen from foreign countries, 
and by setting up Round Table and Open Conferences presided over 
by recognized authorities on the various topics selected for discussion. 
MEMBERs: Men and women connected with the faculties of colleges and 
universities, especially in the departments of History, Economics, and 
Government; writers on foreign politics; persons engaged in or who have 
been engaged in the direction of foreign commerce or banking; diplo- 
matic or consular officials; officers of the army and navy, and specialists 
in the employ of the government; editors, editorial writers and foreign 
correspondents of the press; and those who receive invitations on 
account of their training and experience in the field of international law 
and politics. OFFicers: Chairman, Harry Augustus Garfield; Execu- 
tive Secretary, Walter Wallace McLaren; Treasurer, Williard Evans 
Hoyt. Boarp or Apvisors: Archibald Cary Coolidge, Charles Sey- 
mour, Philip Marshall Brown, John Bassett Moore, Edwin Anderson 
Alderman, Jesse Siddall Reeves, Edward Asahel Birge, Westel Wood- 
bury Willoughby, Harry Pratt Judson, James Brown Scott. 

INTERCHANGE COMMITTEE, UNIVERSITIES OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE.—ApprREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Universities 
Bureau, 50 Russell Square, London. DATE oF FouNDATION: 1918. 
Purpose: To promote visits, or exchange of posts, between British 
professors and other teachers and university teachers in other coun- 
tries. MEMBERSHIP: The interchange correspondents of the Bureau 
in the Universities and colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, the Direc- 
tor of the British Division of the American University Union, and a 
representative of the American Council on Education. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: International House, Riverside Drive, New York 
City. Date or Founpation: 1910. Purpose: To unite for mutual 
benefit, socially, intellectually, and morally, students of all nationalities 
in the colleges, universities and professional schools of New York; to 
promote friendly relations between foreign and American students; 
and to bring foreign students in contact with American home life. 
MemBERs: 821 students from sixty-four countries studying in forty- 
five colleges and professional schools of Greater New York. GOvVERN- 
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NG Bopy: (1) Members; (2) Cabinet made up of representatives of 
national groups; (3) Directors and staff; (4) Governing Board. 
OrFicers: Director, Harry E. Edmonds. Finance: Source of income: 
Gifts and fees of residents in International House. ACTIVITIES: 
Administration of International House, Riverside Drive, New York, 
which affords a home for 525 club members, health supervision, sports, 
refectory, and a social center; International Student Assembly for 
discussion of world affairs; introduction of 1776 foreign students into 
62 American homes; 60 interest group meetings; 16 excursions; 36 
deputations; welfare of individual students. 


INTERNATIONAL ACADEMIC UNION (UNION ACADEMI- 
QUE INTERNATIONALE).—Appress oF CENTRAL OFFICE: Palais 
des Académies, Brussels, Belgium. MeEmsBersnuip: Academies and 
Learned societies of fifteen countries, including the United States. 
Activities: The fifth session of the general assembly was held in 
Brussels, May 12-14, 1924, with M. Homolle of the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres de Paris as chairman. The assembly 
received reports on the corpus of antique vases and the catalogue of 
manuscripts on alchemy; it referred to the Japanese ambassador in 
Brussels, communications from western scholars regarding research in 
Japanese history; it considered details regarding the organization of a 
dictionary of medieval Latin, a system of phonetic transcription and 
other projects; it referred to affiliated societies the matter of an auxiliary 


language and a proposal to help in publication of research of Russian 
scholars. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OrFicE: The Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair, Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1888. Purpose: “To 
promote unity, mutual understanding, and trust among women workers 
for the welfare of humanity in all countries; to provide a means of 
communication between women’s organizations to meet together from 
all parts of the world to confer upon questions relating to the welfare 
of the commonwealth, the family and the individual, and as to how to 
further the application of the Golden Rule to society, custom and 
law.” MEMBERSHIP: Thirty-three National Councils of women repre- 
senting approximately thirty-five million women. GOVERNING Bopy: 
The Council has no power over its members beyond that of suggestion 
and sympathy. All affiliated National Councils, large or small, have 
the same number of votes. Orricers: President, The Marchioness of 
Aberdeen and Temair; Vice-Presidents: Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, London; 
Madame Avril de Saint-Croix, Paris; Fréken Henni Forchhammer, 
Copenhagen; Dr. Alice Salomon, Berlin; Mrs. Henry Dobson, Tasmania; 
Mrs. Philip North Moore, St. Louis, Missouri; Recording Secretaries: 
Miss Elsie Zimmern, 26 Victoria Street, London, S. W.; Miss L. Van 
Eeghen, Huize Aardenburg, Doorn, the Netherlands. Corresponding 
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Secretary, Fru Anna Backer, Villa Sana, Frediksstad, Norway. 
Treasurer, Mrs. E. W. Sanford, Wesanford, Hamilton, Canada. Com- 
MITTEE ON EpucaTION: Convener, Professor Marian P. Whitney, 
Vassar College. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Fees of National 
Councils; contributions of individuals. Activities: Quinquennial 
meetings of the Council; annual meetings of the executive committee; 
annual reports and other publications. The next quinquennial meeting 
will be held in Washington, D. C., May 4-14, 1925. 


INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION BOARD.—AppreEss oF CEN- 
TRAL OFFICE: 61 Broadway, New York City. DATE oF FouNDATION: 
1923. Purpose: To promote and advance education, whether institu- 
tional or otherwise, throughout the world. GoveRNING Bopy: Trustees, 
not to exceed fifteen in number. Orricers: Chairman of the Board, 
Wallace Buttrick; President, Wickliffe Rose; Secretaries, Jackson Davis, 
William W. Brierley; Treasurer, L. G. Myers; Assistant Treasurer, L. 
M. Dashiell; Director Educational Studies, Abraham Flexner. Field 
Staff: Educational Studies, Whitney H. Shepardson; Agriculture in 
Europe, Albert Russell Mann, Director, Claude B. Hutchison, Assistant 
Director; Physical and Biological Sciences in Europe, Augustus Trow- 
bridge, Director. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Income from special 
gifts; endowment; (b) Appropriations: February 1923-June, 1924, 
$622,000.49. Acrtivitres: (a) Report: Latest Report June 30, 1924; 
no charge; (b) Scholarships and Fellowships: Scholarships awarded to 
assist young scientists and agriculturists of unusual promise in their 
respective fields so that they may pursue abroad under guidance studies 
which they cannot pursue at home with equal advantage; (c) Exchange 
Professorships: The Board provides a limited number of traveling 
professorships to men holding important teaching positions in foreign 
countries to enable them to lecture in American universities for a 
limited period of time; (d) Awards and Grants in Field of International 
Educational Relations: In exceptional cases financial aid may be given 
to institutions where outstanding research is being conducted in the 
pure sciences and in agriculture. This assistance is intended to provide 
larger opportunities for workers from other countries. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE.—ApDDpDREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 104 Russell Hall, 525 West 
120th Street, New York City. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1923. Pur- 
POSE: To give special attention to the needs of foreign students attend- 
ing Teachers College; to conduct investigations in education abroad; 
and publish reports on foreign education. GOVERNING Bopy: Execu- 
tive Board, composed of Dean of Teachers College, Director, and 
Associate Director. OrFricers: Paul Monroe, Director; William F. 
Russell, Associate Director. Sources oF INCOME: Private grants. 
Activities: (a) Publications: “Schools in Bulgaria,” by Dr. William 
F. Russell; ‘The Reform of Secondary Education in France,"’ by Dr. 
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I. L. Kandel; ‘‘Merchants of Light,” Teachers College, Record, Vol. 
XXVI, No. 1, September, 1924; ‘‘ The International Institute of Teach- 
ers College,”’ by Dr. I. L. Kandel; Teachers College Record, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 4, September, 1923; ““The International Education Yearbook, 1924,” 
forthcoming; (b) Scholarships and Fellowships: A number of scholar- 
ships covering tuition and a number of special grants including tuition 
and stipends varying in amount. 


INTERNATIONAL KINDERGARTEN UNION.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFIcE: Room 1008, Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1892. Purpose: “‘To gather and disseminate 
knowledge of the kindergarten movement throughout the world, to 
bring into active cooperation all kindergarten interests, to promote 
the establishment of kindergartens, and to elevate the standard of the 
professional training of the kindergartner.” MEMBERSHIP: Active 
membership consists of branch organizations in states and cities. 
Associate membership consists of individuals. GOVERNING Bopy: 
Executive Board. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Com- 
mittee on Foreign Correspondence: Chairman, Nellie E. Brown, Enfield, 
Mass.; Marie V. Bartuskova, 121 Lany, Czechoslovakia; Marjory 
Bird, 412 George Street, Dunedin, New Zealand; Elizabeth C. Clarke, 
36 Belcheff Street, Sofia, Bulgaria; Mrs. Henry Fairbank, Girls School, 
Ahmednagar, India; Kate B. Hackney, Laura Haywood School, 
Soochou, China; Annie L. Howe, 22 Nakayamati Doi, 6 Chome, Kobe, 
Japan; M. Geraldine Ostle, 4 Bloomsbury Square, London W. C. 1., 
England. Finance: (a) Sources of Income: Dues of branches and 
members; (b) Classes of membership and respective fees: Branch dues 
based upon number of members; Foreign Branch, $1.00; life members, 
$25.00; associate members, $1.00. Activities: (a) Conferences: Con- 
vention held annually, usually in the spring; (6) Report: Annual report 
compiled by Recording Secretary, issued in the fall. Price to non- 
members, fifty cents. (c) Publications: Official organ, a journal called 
“Childhood Education,” issued for the organization by Williams and 
Wilkins, Baltimore, Md. 


INT. «aTIONAL MORAL EDUCATION CONGRESS.—Ap- 
DRESS OF CENTRAL OFFIcE: Sir Frederick Pollock, 13 Old Square, 
Lincoln’s Inn, London, W. C. 2, England. Date or FOUNDATION: 
1908. Purpose: To obtain the cooperation of all without regard to 
race, nationality, or belief in advancing moral education; according 
each his right to express his opinions and compare them with those of 
others. Members: Organizations and individuals in 32 countries. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Executive Committee. Orricers: President, Sir 
Frederick Pollock; Secretary, M. F. J. Gould. Finance: Source of 
Income: Gifts. Activities: Conferences: London, 1908; Hague, 1912; 
Geneva, 1922; Rome, 1926; Publications: Reports and documents. 
Committee on History Teaching. 
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INTERNATIONAL OLYMPIC COMMITTEE.—AppREss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Lausanne, Switzerland. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 
1894. Purpose: To assure regular celebration of the Olympic games. 
MemBeERs: Representatives of forty-three nations. OFrFiceRs: Presi- 
dent, Baron Pierre de Coubertin; Executive Committee, Count H. de 
Baillet-Latour, (Belgium); J. S. Edstrom, (Sweden); Councillor Guth- 
Jarkovsky (Czechoslovakia); Marquis Polignac (France); Secretary, 
Fred Auckenthaler Ouchy, Switzerland. Activities: Preparation 
for and celebration of the Olympic Games; First Olympiad, Athens, 
1896; Second, Paris, 1900; Third, St. Louis, 1904; Fourth, London, 
1908; Fifth, Stockholm, 1912; Sixth, Berlin, 1916 (not held); Seventh, 
Antwerp, 1920; Eighth, Paris, 1924; Ninth, Amsterdam, 1928. The 
Committee also has fostered conferences at Le Havre in 1897, on hygiene 
and teaching of athletics; at Brussels in 1905 on the technique of 
physical culture; at Paris in 1906 on arts, letters and sport; at Lausanne 
in 1913 on the psychology of athletics; at Paris in 1914 on rules; at 
Lausanne in 1921 on rules. The committee has also patronized the 
Far Eastern Games celebrated every two years since 1913 and the 
Latin-American games inaugurated in 1922. 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION—FEDERATION 
INTERNATIONALE DES ETUDIANTS. “CORDA FRATRES.” 
—ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Cornell Cosmopolitan Club, Ithaca, 
New York. DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1898. PuRpPOSsE: To develop the 
idea of the union and fraternity of students throughout the world. 
MemBERs: Association of Cosmopolitan Clubs (United States); Con- 
fédération des Etudiants (France); Verband der internationalen Studen- 
tenvereine (Germany); Federacion des Estudiantos Americanos. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Committee of two from each country. ACTIVITIES: 
(a) Publications: Periodicals in English, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, etc., to facilitate international student relations; (b) Con- 
ferences: Turin, 1898; Paris, 1900; Venice, 1902; Liege, 1905; Marseilles, 
1906; Bordeaux, 1907; the Hague, 1909; Rome, 1911; Ithaca, 1913. 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENT FEDERATION (Confédération 
Internationale des Etudiants).—ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Palais 
Mondial, Brussels, Belgium. DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1919. PuRposE: 
To establish understanding among students of the nations represented 
in the association; to maintain a permanent union of the student asso- 
ciations concerned; to coordinate their intellectual activities, study 
international questions related to higher education and student life. 
MemBeErs: National Student Associations of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, England, Finland, France, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Poland, Roumania, Scotland, Spain, Sweden, Serbia, and 
individual members from Greece, Ukrainia and the United States. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Executive Committee: President, Jean Gerard, 22 
rue Galvani, Paris; Secretary, Nicholas Romanesco, 32 rue General 
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Mann, Bucarest. FINANCE: Source of Income: gifts and dues of 
national organizations. Activities: (a) Conferences: Strasburg, 
Brussels, 1920, Prague 1921, Warsaw 1924; (6) Publications: Reports 
of conferences and yearbook (1922) and ‘“‘Le Monde Universitaire.” 

INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ HOME.—AppreEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFice: 3905 Spruce Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. DATE oF 
FOUNDATION: 1917. Purpose: To provide a center where visitors 
from abroad coming to Philadelphia, might find such personal associa- 
tions of a friendly nature as would be helpful in fulfilling the purpose 
of their visit; more especially to afford a club house and center around 
which the social life of students from other lands may revolve, where 
they may have their national group meetings and come to know one 
another as well as the Americans who, through the Home, wish to extend 
Philadelphia's good will and hospitality to the reresentatives of other 
nations while they are in the city. GOVERNING Bopy: The Christian 
Association of the University of Pennsylvania, Committee of Manage- 
ment: Chairman, Henry H. Collins, Jr.; Secretary, A. Waldo Stevenson; 
Treasurer, Frank T. Gucker. FINANCE: Sources of Income: Nineteen 
business firms. Activities: Administration of International Students’ 
Home; service to 250 students from forty nations; annual dinner given 
by Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia; dormitory; refectory; social 
opportunities. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY.—Appress oF CENTRAL 
OrricE: Palais du Cinquantenaire, Brussels, Belgium. DATE oF 
FouNDATION: 1920. Purpose: To secure for advanced students of all 
nations an opportunity to get a general and international view of 
current problems in courses given by university professors. MEMBERS: 
16 universities in 13 countries and more than 300 teachers from 23 
countries have expressed approval; the Bulgarian government has 
established a chair; other professorships have been founded by the 
Union of International Associations and some individual associations. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Provisional council under auspices of the Union of 
International Associations. FINANCE: Sources of Income: Fees. ACTIvi- 
TIES: First session, September, 1920; second, August and September, 
1921; third, August and September, 1922. 

THE INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY FEDERATION FOR 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS. (Fédération Universitaire Inter- 
nationale pour la Société des Nations).—ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
88, rue de Varennes, Paris, France. DATE OF FOUNDATION: April, 
1924, at Prague. Purpose: Provision during August and September in 
Geneva for an institute on the League of Nations. MEMBERSHIP: 
University student groups in Czechoslovakia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. GOVERNING Bopy: An assembly, an 
executive committee, and an executive secretary. OFFICERS: President , 
Capper-Johnson, Great Britain; Vice-Presidents, Jehlicka, Czechoslo- 
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vakia; Bertrand de Jouvenel, France; Kopf, Germany; Clyde Duniway, 
United States; Secretary, Robert Lange, France. 

INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY INFORMATION OFFICE.— 
Appress: Geneva, Switzerland. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1923. Pur- 
POSE: To collect and make use of information concerning the inter- 
national aspects of university life and, in a lesser degree, concerning 
the organization and activities of higher education in the different 
countries; to be the executive organ of the League of Nations Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation in all matters connected with 
university questions. GOVERNING Bopy: League of Nations Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Cooperation: Provisional Directing Board of 
International University Information Office: Chairman, M. de Reynold; 
Secretary, M. Oprescu; Messrs. Coleman, de Halecki, Luchaire. 
FINANCE: Source of Income: League of Nations. Activities: Publica- 
tion of “‘The Bulletin of the International University Information 
Office,’’ 1924 to date, edited by the Director under the supervision of 
the Chairman of the Directory Board. See also “The League of 
Nations and Intellectual Cooperation,” published by Information 
Section, League of Nations Secretariat, Geneva, Switzerland, 1923. 

ITALY-AMERICA SOCIETY.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
25 West 43rd Street, New York City. Purpose: To further intellectual 
relations between Italy and the United States. SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
FELLowsuipPs: Italy America Society Fellowship, for study in Italian 
universities, in field of Literature, History, Philosophy, Mathematics, 
and the Social Sciences, entitled, for 1925-26, the Eleanora Duse Fellow- 
ship, is open to men and women born in the United States of America or 
in Canada, who at the time of application are graduates of recognized 
colleges or professional schools, who possess a speaking and reading 
knowledge of Italian, and who have definite plans for research in an 
Italian university. Award is on basis of scholastic record, personality 
and other special qualifications. Annual stipend is $1,200. For 
reasons of weight reappointment for one year is permitted. Apply 
before May ist to Secretary, Italy-America Society, 25 West 43rd 
Street, New York City. 

KAHN FOUNDATION FOR THE FOREIGN TRAVEL OF 
AMERICAN TEACHERS.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 531 West 
116th Street, New York City. Date oF FounpDaATION: January 6» 
1911. Purpose: To secure for teachers of promise the advantages of 
foreign travel (not study). GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Trustees: 
Edward D. Adams, Nicholas Murray Butler, Abbott Lawrence Lowell, 
Henry Fairfield Osborn, Henry S. Pritchett, Charles D. Walcott. 
Orricers: Edward D. Adams, Chairman; Frank D. Fackenthal, 
Secretary. FINANCE: Source of Income: Annual gift from Founder. 
ActivitigEs: (a) Report: Each fellow makes a report of his travels: 
These reports have, in the past, been published; (6) Publications: 
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Volume I—Nos. 1 and 2; Volume II—Nos. 1 and 2; Volume ITI—Nos. 1 
and 2; Volume IV—Nos. 1 and 2; (c) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
1911-1915: two fellows annually, with stipend of $3,000 each; 1925- 
1926: one fellow, with stipend of $5,000. 

LAURA SPELMAN ROCKEFELLER MEMORIAL.—ApprEss 
OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Room 2601, 61 Broadway, New York City. 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: October, 1918. Purpose: The Memorial is 
incorporated for general charitable and philanthropic purposes and is 
not limited geographically in its field of operations. The Memorial has 
acted internationally, in occasional emergency relief, in granting aid to 
organizations already operating internationally, and in providing 
international student fellowships in the social sciences. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Board of Trustees. OrFrFriceRs: President, John D. Rockefeller; 
Acting President, Arthur Woods; Secretary, W. S. Richardson; Treas- 
urer, Louis G. Myers; Director, Beardsley Rum]. Finance: (a) Funds 
and Income: December 31, 1923: $78,394,304.97; Total Expenditure, 
1923: $8,338,483.65. Activities: (a) Publications: Annual Report; 
(b) Scholarships and Fellowships: Various international fellowships are 
granted to specially qualified postgraduate students in the social 
sciences; (c) Awards and Grants in Field of International Educational 
Relations: American Council on Education, 1924, $35,000. 

LEAGUE OF NATIONS COMMITTEE ON INTELLECTUAL 
COOPERATION.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFiIce: Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Date or FounpaTion: 1922. Purpose: To study international 
questions of intellectual cooperation especially the facilitating of 
intellectual exchange among nations; to serve in an advisory capacity 
the Council and Assembly of the League. MrEmBeErs: President, Henri 
Bergson (France); Vice-President, Gilbert Murray (England); Prof. 
D. N. Bannerjea (India); Miss Christine Bonnevie (Norway); Dr. A. 
de Castro (Brazil); Mme. Curie-Sklodowska (Poland); M. Jules Destree 
(Belgium); Prof. Lorentz (Netherlands); Dr. R. A. Millikan (United 
States of America); Prof. A. Dopsh (Austrian correspondent); Dr. I. 
Nitobe, Under-Secretary General of the League, collaborates with this 
committee. FINANCE: Source of Income: The League of Nations. 
Activities: Conferences: First meeting, Geneva, Switzerland, August 
1-5, 1922. Subcommittees on (1) bibliography including exchange of 
publications; (2) inter-university relations; (3) protection of intellectual 
property. These held their first meetings in Paris in December, 1922. 
The Committee has made a survey of conditions of intellectual workers 
in different countries and possible measures for relief. 

THE LIBRARY FOR AMERICAN STUDIES IN ITALY— 
ApDRESsS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Palazzo Salviati, 271 Corso Umberto I, 
Rome. DaTE OF FOUNDATION: June 18, 1918. Library opened to 
public, September, 1920. Purposs: Freely to provide in Italy authori- 
tative published information upon all phases of national development 
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and present activities in the United States; to furnish in Rome a 
representative collection of books on Italy for use of American visitors; 
and to provide a place for bringing together representative Italians 
and Americans with a view to a better understanding and closer rela- 
tionship between the two peoples. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals. Gov- 
ERNING Bopy: Trustees: The American Ambassador to Italy (ex officio 
chairman), James Byrne, Captain Walton W. Cox, Walter S. Cramp, 
H. Nelson Gay (Honorary Director of the Library), Otto H. Kahn, 
Francis B. Keene, Henry Coit MacLean (Honorary Secretary and 
Treasurer). FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Subscriptions of indi- 
viduals citizens of the United States; (b) Classes of Membership and 
Respective Fees: Life membership $250; accumulative annual member- 
ship (five years) $25; annual membership $5. Activities: (a) Con- 
ferences: Frequent conferences on educational, economic, and political 
topics. The Library cooperates closely with the Associazione Italo- 
Americana in the Palazzo Salviati; (b) Publications: Bulletin of the 
Library for American Studies in Italy: Rome, 1921-1924, 8°. No. 1. 
Address by Senator Rolandi Ricci, Italian Ambassador to Washington, 
delivered before the Associazione Italo-Americana, Rome, December 
29, 1920. Address by the Hon. Robert Underwood Johnson, American 
Ambassador to Rome, delivered on the same occasion. No.2. Elenco 
di oltre 300 pubblicazioni sulla parte avuta dall’Italia nella Grande 
Guerra. Di Giuseppe Fumagalli. No. 3. The American Mission to 
Rome for the bestowal of the Congressional Medal of Honor upon the 
Unknown Italian Soldier, January, 1922. No. 4. Scienza e fede 
nell’opera di Ralph Waldo Emerson. Conferenza tenuta all’Asso- 
ciazione Italo-Americana, Roma, il 27 aprile 1922, dal Prof. Carlo 
Formichi. No. 5. Addresses delivered at the Banquet offered on 
June 28, 1923, to the Hon. Richard Washburn Child, American Ambas- 
sador to Rome, and to the Hon. Benito Mussolini, Prime Minister of 
Italy. No. 6. Topical outline. Lectures on banking and financial 
organization in the United States. Given by Leland Rex Robinson, 
Ph.D., in the courses on Italo-American Commerce at the R. Instituto 
Superiore di Scienze Economiche e Commerciali, Rome, under the 
auspices of the Associazione Italo-Americana of Rome and the Italy 
America Society of New York, January-March, 1924. No.7. List of 
Two Hundred and Twelve Volumes among the more important Recent 
Acquisitions of the Library for American Studies in Italy. No. 8. 
Check-List of current American Periodicals received at the Library for 
American Studies in Italy. Price of each bulletin lire 5. (c) Other 
Forms of Activity: The Library includes twelve thousand volumes and 
sixty American periodicals with full subject and author card catalogue, 
Through the Library of the University of Rome, books are made 
available to all the universities of Italy free of expense. The Library 
also serves as center for students in the Roman Summer School for 
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Americans founded in conjunction with the Associazione Italo-Ameri- 
cana of Rome under the auspices of the University of Rome. (22 
American residents in 1924.) Also courses in Italo-American Commerce 
in conjunction with the same associazione and the R. Istituto Superiore 
di Commercio of Rome (79 Italian students registered in 1924.) In 
acquisition of books the library has received assistance from the Library 
of Congress, the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, the 
American Library Association, numerous universities and libraries, 
It represents the American Library Association in circulating American 
periodicals in Italian libraries and the Garden Society of America in 
facilitating visits of Americans to monumental villas of Italy. Atten- 
dance, students, four-fifths of them Italians, was five thousand in 1924. 


LUNCHEON CONFERENCE FOR SLAVONIC SCHOLARS.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 11 Atkins Place, Medford Hillside, Mas- 
sachusetts. DATE OF FOUNDATION: September, 1924. Purposse: To 
discuss Slavonic studies. MEMBERSHIP: About thirty colleges and 
institutions; about one hundred and fifty individuals. GOVERNING 
Bopy: A temporary committee. OrFricers: Archibald Cary Coolidge 
of Harvard University, Chairman of Conference; Arthur Irving An- 
drews, Tufts College, Secretary; Executive Committee: Frank A. 
Golder, University of California; Samuel N. Harper, University of 
Chicago; Robert J. Kerner, University of Missouri. CONFERENCES: 
First conference, December 30, 1924, Richmond, Virginia. 

MORO FOUNDATION.—ApprgEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 342 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. Date oF Founpation: May 22, 1922. 
PurPoOsE: To carry on educational and social service work among the 
Mohammedan Moros of Sulu, Philippine Islands. GoOvERNING Bopy: 
Trustees and members of the Executive Committee. OFFICERS: 
Rt. Rev. Charles H. Brent, President; Curtis J. Mar, Executive Secre- 
tary; John S. Leech, Treasurer. Finance: (a) Sources of Income: 
Voluntary subscriptions; (b) Total Annual Expenditure: About $18,000. 
Forms oF Activity: Willard Straight Agricultural and Industrial 
School for Moro Boys. The Moro Press, possessing the only Moro 
type in the world, has printed a Moro grammar. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN.—Appress oF CENTRAL 
OrFice: 175 West 109th Street, New York City. Date or Founpba- 
TION: 1825. Purpose: To cultivate and extend the Arts of Design. 
MEMBERSHIP: Academicians, 128; Associates, 147. GOVERNING Bopy: 
The Council. Orricers: President, Edwin H. Blashfield; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Harry W. Watrous; Corresponding Secretary, Charles C. Curran; 
Recording Secretary, Douglas Volk; Treasurer, Francis C. Jones. 
Sources oF Income: A few small endowments. Activities: (a) 
Conferences: Meeting of Council twice a month during season; two 
business meetings of academicians; one meeting of academicians and 
associates; annual meeting of academicians; (b) Publications: School 
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circulars; exhibition catalogues; (c) Scholarships and Fellowships: In 
Schools: $1,400. Mooney Traveling Scholarship—given every two 
years by Ella Mooney in memory of her father Edward Mooney; 
$1,500 Joseph Pulitzer Traveling Scholarship annually for a student 
of the Academy schools recommended by the Council to the Advisory 
Board of Columbia University which holds fund in trust. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL CORRESPON- 
DENCE.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFIce: George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. Date oF FouNnDATION: April, 1920. 
Purpose: To promote friendly letter exchange between students and 
secondary pupils of the United States and those of similar age and 
interests in foreign countries. MEMBERSHIP: Individual high school 
and college students. GovEeRNING Bopy: American Committee and 
foreign Ministries of Education. Orricers: Director, Alfred I. Roehm. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Gifts of individuals; (6) Annuaj 
Expenditure: About $1,000.00. Activities: Students in foreign 
institutions who can read English and who desire friendly educational 
letter-exchange with students of similar age and sex in the United States 
are put in touch with such American students. The foreign student's 
name and address are sent to the American student who at once writes 
the initial letter. During the last five years, over one hundred and 
twenty thousand foreign students have corresponded with carefully 
selected Americans. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON FOREIGN SERVICE TRAINING.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Washington, D.C. Date or Founpa- 
TION: 1916. Purpose: To study needs of Government and business 
for men and women for foreign service; to encourage educational 
preparation for foreign service; to aid in building an informed public 
opinion on matters relating to foreign relations. MEMBERSHIP: Men 
and women from fields of business, education and public service. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Active members, fifteen; advisory, one hundred. 
Orricers: Chairman, Glen Levin Swiggett. Activities: (a) Con- 
ferences: With National Educational Association, Pittsburgh, 1918; 
with American Association Urban Universities, Harvard University, 
1919; with National Foreign Trade Council, Philadelphia, 1922, New 
Orleans, 1923, Boston, 1924; with American Economics Association, 
Chicago, 1924; Conferences of collegiate instructors, Chicago, 1922, 
Washington, 1923; with National Committee on Commercial Engineer- 
ing, Washington, 1919, Pittsburgh, 1922; (6) Report: United States 
Bureau Educational Bulletin, 1921, No. 43; Boston Conference Report 
(to be printed); United States Bureau of Education Circular No. 11 
and Bulletin, 1924, No. 21; United States Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1919, No. 58, and Bulletin, 1924, No. 16; (c) Publications: United States 
Bureau of Education Circulars Nos. 7,9, 19, 20, 23; United States Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, 1921, No. 27, ‘Training for Foreign Service.” 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION COMMITTEE ON FRIENDLY RELATIONS.—ApprEss 
OF CENTRAL OrFice: 347 Madison Avenue, New York City. DaTE 
OF FOUNDATION: 1911. Purpose: To encourage Americans to be 
friends to students from other lands and to encourage students from 
other lands to make friends in America; to provide to student centers 
information about friendly relations work, and to give advice by mail 
to foreign students contemplating study in America and to meet them 
upon arrival here. GOVERNING Bopy: Committee on Friendly Rela- 
tions. Orricers: E. C. Jenkins, Chairman; C. D. Hurrey, General 
Secretary. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Subsidy by foreign depart- 
ment of the Young Men’s Christian Association and contributions by 
foreign sudents; (b) Total Annual Expenditure: $40,500. ACTIVITIES: 
(a) Conferences: Summer Conferences 1925; Seabeck, Washington, 
June 12-22; Hollister, Missouri, June 5-15; Geneva, Wisconsin, June 
12-21; Estes Park, Colorado, August 22-31; Blue Ridge, North Caro- 
lina, June 15-24; Silver Bay, New York, June 11-19; Waveland, Mis- 
sissippi (Colored), April 27-May 4; Kings Mountain, North Carolina, 
(Colored) May 29-June 8; Blairstown, New Jersey (Preparatory), 
June 20-26; Student Secretaries Assembly, Camp Gray, Michigan, 
June 27—July 15; Bible Study Camp, Camp Gray, Michigan, July 17- 
August 3; (b) Report: Pamphlet report available on request; (c) Pub- 
lications: The Foreign Student in America, $1.75, published in March, 
1925, edited by a commission; (d) Scholarships and Fellowships: An 
emergency loan fund for students who need temporary relief; (e) 
Other Forms of Activity: Helping the student from other lands to 
make his personal adjustments to life in this country. 

NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL.—AppreEss OF CENTRAL 
OrFicE: Washington, D. C. DATE oF FOUNDATION: April, 1916. 
Purpose: To promote scientific research and the application and dissemi- 
nation of scientific knowledge. MEMBERSHIP: Composed of individual 
members appointed by the President of the National Academy of 
Sciences, most of whom represent national scientific and technical 
societies of the United States. GOVERNING Bopy: Executive Board. 
Orricers: Gano Dunn, Chairman; Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secre- 
tary; George K. Burgess, Treasurer. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: Chairman, Division of Foreign Relations, Dr. R. A. Milli- 
kan; Foreign Secretary, National Academy of Sciences. FINANCE: 
(a) Sources of Income: Endowment and gifts: (b) Total Annual Expendi- 
ture: About $500,000. Activities: (a) Report: Annual report presented 
through the National Academy of Sciences to Congress, prepared by 
the Permanent Secretary and distributed to a limited extent without 
charge; (b) Publications: Bulletin Series—forty-eight published to date; 
Reprint and Circular Series—sixty published to date; Miscellaneous 
publications—more than two hundred. Prices of bulletins and re- 
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prints vary according to size and cost of manufacture; (c) Scholarships 
and Fellowships: Three series of research fellowships in physics, chem- 
istry, mathematics, biological sciences, medical sciences, respectively. 
Total about one hundred fellowships each year. 


THE NETHERLAND-AMERICA FOUNDATION, INCORPO- 
RATED.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 17 East 42nd Street, New 
York City. Date or FounpbaTion: May 10, 1921. Purpose: ‘To 
forward and develop the educational, literary, artistic, scientific, his- 
torical and cultural relationships between the United States of America 
and the Kingdom of the Netherlands, with a view to promoting mutual 
understanding and deepening friendship between the two countries.” 
MEMBERSHIP: Largely individual; a few institutions; Institute of 
International Education, Knickerbocker Club of Chicago, Knicker- 
bocker Club of Grand Rapids, Eendracht Maakt Macht, etc. Number 
211. GOvERNING Bopy: Board of eighteen Directors. OFFICERs: 
Honorary President, Edward W. Bok; President, Irving T. Bush; 
Vice-Presidents, William C. Redfield, William Gorham Rice, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, W. van Doorn; Executive Director and Secretary, G. 
Evans Hubbard; Publications Director, A. J. Barnouw; Treasurer, 
Central Union Trust Company. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Membership dues; guarantees of founders; (b) Classes of Membership 
and Respective Fees: Founders, $1,000; Life Members, $500; Patrons, 
$100 a year; Members, $10 a year; (c) Total Annual Expenditure: 
About $10,000. Activities: (a) Publications: ‘‘Monthly Letter” to 
members by Dr. A. J. Barnouw, discontinued March, 1925; ‘‘ News 
Letter’’—issued March, June, October, 1924—discontinued; ‘‘The 
Half Moon”’—trial issue March, 1925; (6) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
Occasional assistance to students from the Netherlands studying in 
America. Apply: Nederlandsch-Amerikaansche Fundatie, The Hague, 
Holland; Scholarships in Dutch Universities may be applied for through 
the Netherland-America Foundation, New York. 

OFFICE NATIONAL DES UNIVERSITES ET ECOLES FRAN- 
CAISES.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 96, boulevard Raspail, 
Paris, France. American Office, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1910. Purpose: To make known outside of 
France the educational resources of France especially in the field of 
higher education, and to encourage in every way the use of these 
resources. GOVERNING Bopy: Council of which Senator Paul Doumer 
is chairman. OrFicers: Director, Charles Petit-Dutaillis, Inspector 
General of Public Instruction; Adjunct Director for Countries of 
Slavic or Germanic languages, Professor Louis Eisenmann; Adjunct 
Director for the United States, M. Firmin Roz; Adjunct Director for 
England, M. Desclos; Director in the United States, J. J. Champenois. 
Activities: (a) Publications: ‘“‘Documents concernant 1’Expansion 
Scientifique et Universitaire de la France; Rapports publiés par 1’Office 
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des Universités; Instituts francais a l’étranger; Mission en Roumanie; 
Lois et Réglements Concernant la situation des professeurs détachés; 
Conventions et accords universitaires et scolaires; Etudiants étrangers 
en France; Equivalences; Examen spécial”—Paris, 1923; (6) Scholar- 
ships and Fellowships: Scholarships and Fellowships in French univer- 
sities for American born men and women; scholarships in American 
colleges and universities for French men and women. 


PAN AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS.—ADpREss OF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Universidad de Chile, Santiago, Chile. DATE OF 
FOUNDATION: The Congress was provided for by a resolution adopted 
by the Fifth International Conference of the Arherican States at 
Santiago, Chile, April 28, 1923. Purpose: To study educational 
problems, both national and international. MEMBERSHIP: Educational 
institutions and associations, both official and private, in the countries 
of the Pan American Union. GOVERNING Bopy: The Government of 
Chile appoints the organizing committee and prepares the preliminary 
program and regulations. OFFICERS: Permanent officers to be elected 
by the Congress itself. (CONFERENCE: Date of Congress, first or second 
week of August, 1926. A pamphlet published by the Pan American 
Union gives the tentative program sent out by the organizing com- 
mittee of the Congress. 

PAN AMERICAN UNION.—ApbprREss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
Washington, D. C. Date or Founpation: 1890, by a resolution of 
the First Pan American Conference, Washington, 1889-90. Purpose: 
To develop and advance commerce, friendly intercourse, good under- 
standing and peace among the twenty-one American Republics. MEm- 
BERSHIP: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Salvador, United States, 
Uruguay and Venezuela. GOVERNING Bopy: Governing Board, com- 
posed of the Secretary of State of the United States and the diplomatic 
representatives in Washington of the other American governments. 
OrFicerRs: Director General, Dr. L. S. Rowe; Assistant Director, Dr. 
Esteban Gil Borges. Sources oF INCOME: Quotas contributed by each 
country, based upon population. Activities: (a) Conferences: First 
international conference of the American States, Washington, October 
2, 1889-April 19, 1890; second international conference of the American 
States, Mexico, October 22, 1901-January 22, 1902; third international 
conference of the American States, Rio de Janeiro, July 21-August 26, 
1906; fourth international conference of the American States, Buenos 
Aires, July 12—August 30, 1910; fifth international conference of the 
American states, Santiago, Chile, March 25—May 3, 1923; (6) Report: 
“Report to the Governments of the Republics, Members of the Pan 
American Union, on the work of the Union since the close of the Fourth 
International Conference of American States, covering the period 1910 
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to 1923, submitted by the Director General . . . Washington, January, 
1923.”" Confidential annual reports are submitted to the Governing 
Board; (c) Publications: Bulletin of the Pan American Union published 
monthly in English, Spanish and Portuguese; special reports and 
descriptive pamphlets on various Pan American subjects; publications 
may be secured from the Director General. 

PAN-PACIFIC UNION.—Apbpress oF CENTRAL OFfFice: Honolulu. 
Purpose: To promote friendly cooperation among leaders of thought 
and action in Pacific lands. MEMBERSHIP: Representatives of all 
Pacific races. OFFICERS: Honorary Presidents; Calvin Coolidge, 
President of the United States; S. M. Bruce, Prime Minister of Australia; 
W. F. Massey, Prime Minister of New Zealand; Tsao Kun, President of 
China; Prince I. Tokugawa, President of the House of Peers, Japan; 
W. L. Mackenzie King, Prime Minister of Canada; His Majesty, 
Ramavi, King of Siam. Honorary Vice-Presidents: Frank Kellogg, 
Secretary of State, United States; Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director-General, 
Pan American Union; Leonard Wood, Governor-General of the Philip- 
pines; John D. Oliver, Premier of British Columbia; Dr. D. Fock, 
Governor-General of Netherlands East Indies; Scott C. Bone, Governor 
of Alaska; Viscount Shibusawa, Japan, and the Premiers of the Aus- 
tralian States. President, Wallace R. Farrington, Governor of Hawaii; 
Director, Alexander Hume Ford, Honolulu. Sources oF INCOME: 
In part supported by government appropriations. CONFERENCES; 
Conferences of leaders in all lines of thought and action in Pacific lands. 
Pan-Pacific Scientific congress: 1920, Honolulu; Tokyo, 1926. Pan- 
Pacific Food Conservation Congress: 1924, Honolulu. Pan-Pacific 
Commercial Congress: Seattle, 1925. Pan-Pacific Ethical Conference: 
Honolulu, 1929. 

PAX ROMANA: INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC STUDENTS 
ASSOCIATION .—AppbREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 30 Gambach, Fri- 
bourg, Switzerland. DATE oF FouNDATION: July 21, 1921. Purpose: 
To diffuse catholic ideas in all branches of knowledge; to organize 
relations between catholic student groups in different countries; to 
study vital questions of religion, philosophy and science from the 
catholic point of view. MEMBERS: Twenty-three national associations. 
GOVERNING Bopy: Permanent committee of five. FINANCE: Source 
of income: Dues of the national associations. ACTIVITIES: Conferences. 
Publications: A periodical is in preparation. 

PENFIELD FOUNDATION.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFiIce: Dean 
of the Graduate School, University of Pennsylvania. (There is a 
similar foundation at New York University and at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America.) DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1922. PuRPosE: To 
provide the means of furthering advanced work in International Law 
and Diplomacy. FINANCE: Sources of Income: Bequest of Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, Jr., amounting to $80,000. SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
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FELLOWSHIPS: Two scholarships of annual value of $2,000 each in 
diplomacy, international affairs and belles-lettres, to holders of bac- 
calaureate degree who have had at least one year of graduate work, 
who possess knowledge of two European languages other than English, 
and otherwise satisfy requirements made by the University of Pennsyl- 


vania. Apply before March 1 to Dean of Graduate School, University 
of Pennsylvania. 


PERSIA SOCIETY.—Appress OF CENTRAL OFFice: 110 E. 42nd 
Street, New York City. Purpose: To promote the sympathetic and 
friendly relations now existing between the United States and Persia; 
to diffuse among the American people a more accurate knowledge of 
the people of Persia, their history, aims, ideals, sciences, industries and 
economic conditions; to encourage the study of Persian art, poetry 
and literature; to encourage the education of Persian students in the 
United States; to make better known to each other, the people of the 
United States and of Persia, and of the Middle East generally, through 
personal intercourse, lectures and the dissemination among the members 
of the society of interesting and worthwhile information relating to 
Persia and the Persians. Orricers: Honorary President, Merza 
Hussein Khan Ali, former Persian Minister to the United States; 
President, Harry Pratt Judson, Chicago; Vice-Presidents, Charles 
Wells Russell, Thomas C. Perkins, A. V. Williams-Jackson, Morgan 
Schuster; Treasurer, Maurice Wertheim; Secretary, Edward Ewing 
Pratt. FINANCE: Source of Income: Dues of members. ACTIVITIES: 
Bulletins and publications. 


PHELPS STOKES FUND.—ApbpreEss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 101 
Park Avenue, New York City. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1911. Pur- 
POSE: According to the will of the founder, Miss Caroline Phelps 
Stokes: “for the erection or improvement of tenement house dweilings 
in New York City for the poor families of New York City, and for educa- 
tional purposes in the education of negroes both in Africa and the 
United States, North American Indians and needy and deserving white 
students.”” GOVERNING Bopy: Self-perpetuating board of eleven 
trustees. OFFICERS: President, Rev. Anson Phelps Stokes; Vice- 
President, Dr. James H. Dillard; Secretary, T. N. Phelps Stokes; 
Treasurer, T. Louis Slade. COMMITTEE ON EpucATION: Anson Phelps 
Stokes, Chairman; Thomas Jesse Jones, Ph.D., Educational Director; 
Chancellor Elmer Brown; Dr. James H. Dillard; Miss Helen Phelps 
Stokes. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Endowment; (b) Total 
Annual Expenditure: About $50,000. Activities: (a) Repori: “‘ Educa- 
tional Adaptations—Report of Ten Years’ Work of the Phelps Stokes 
Fund, 1910-1920” (available on application); (b) Publications: “‘ Negro 
Education in the United States,’’ 2 vol., printed by the United States 
Department of Education; “Education in Africa” (1922), $1.00; 
“Education in East Africa’’ (1925), $1.00; (c) Scholarships and Fellow- 
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ships: Fellowships for the study of the Negro Problem have been 
established through endowments at the Universities of Georgia and 
Virginia; (d) Awards and Grants in Field of International Educational 
Relations: Annual grants are made to enable African educators—white 
and black—to visit and study in the United States. About $2,500 a 
year is commonly spent in this way; (e) Other Forms of Activity: The 
Fund specializes in inter-racial work and in negro education in the 
United States and Africa. 

PHI BETA KAPPA.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 145 West 
55th Street, New York City. Date oF FOUNDATION: 1776. FOREIGN 
Activities: Phi Beta Kappa Alumni Associations have been formed 
abroad as follows: Syrian Alumni Association, 1912; Secretary, Prof. 
Asad Rustum, American University, Beirut, Syria. Phi Beta Kappa in 
Japan, 1914; Secretary, Mark R. Shaw, 3 Aoyama Gakuin, Tokyo, 
Japan. British-American Phi Beta Kappa Association; President, the 
Right Honorable the Earl of Balfour; Vice-Presidents, C. M. Gayley 
and J. Arthur Barratt; Secretaries, Capt. Clare M. Torrey and R. H. 
Simpson, 50 Russell Square, London W. C. 1, England. 

“POLAND—A PUBLICATION AND A SERVICE.”—Appress 
OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 953 Third Avenue, New York City. DaTE oF 
FounpDaATION: May, 1920. Purpose: Dispensation of facts, figures and 
information regarding Polish life, business and current conditions, 
including science, literature and education. MEMBERSHIP: Approxi- 
mately seventy-five individuals, institutions and commercial organiza- 
tions. GOVERNING Bopy: The American Polish Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry in the United States, Inc. Orricers: President, F. de 
St. Phalle; Vice-President, H. S. Demarest; Vice-President, John F. 
Smulski; Vice-President, Edward Prizer; Treasurer, J. Philip Bird; 
Secretary, W. Eric Lord; Assistant Secretary, W. Laird Stabler. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Membership contributions, subscrip- 
tions and advertising; (b) Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: 
Sustaining Membership, Class AA, annual dues $1,000; sustaining 
membership, Class A, annual dues $500; regular membership $100; 
associate membership, $25; correspondent membership, $10. Activ1- 
TIES: (a) Conferences: Quarterly meetings of the Board of Directors 
and one Annual meeting for all members; (b) Publications: ‘‘ Poland" 
(a monthly magazine). Editor—Clarence H. Dawson. Six volumes 
and three numbers have been issued. Some back numbers are on 
hand, but complete sets of back numbers are no longer available. 
The subscription price is $2.50 per year. 

POLISH-AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE.—Appress 
OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 10 Alpine Street, Cambridge, Mass. DATE oF 
FOUNDATION: September, 1924. Purpose: To encourage and aid the 
exchange of students and professors between Poland and the United 
States of America. MEMBERSHIP: Individuals, institutions, societies 
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and associations making an annual payment of at least $5.00. Gov- 
ERNING Bopy: Committee consisting of seven members. OFFICERS: 
His Excellency, Ladislaus Wroblewski, Minister of Poland in the United 
States, President; Samuel M. Vauclain, President; Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, C. Dziadulewicz, C. W. Sypniewski, Vice-Presidents; John 
F. Smulski, Treasurer; Stephen P. Mizwa, Secretary. FINANCE: (a) 
Sources of Income: Membership dues and donations or single contribu- 
tions; (b) Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: Ordinary members, 
$5.00 to $50.00 per year; sustaining members, $50.00 to $1,000.00 per 
year; life members, single contribution of at least $1,000.00; (c) Total 
Annual Expenditure: About $6,000.00. Activitigs: (a) Report: For 
constitution—indicating the conditions of award of scholarships, etc.— 
apply to Executive Secretary; (b) Scholarships and Fellowships: Polish- 
American Scholarship Committee Scholarships, $500 per year, from 
one to three years. Apply to Executive Secretary before the first of 
February preceding the school year for which scholarship is sought; 
(c) Exchange Professorships: Negotiations are now in progress with one 
American professor who is to go to the University of Krakow, Poland, 
for the year 1925-26, for the purposes of teaching English and English 
Literature and of studying Polish and Polish Literature; (d) Awards 
and Grants in Field of International Educational Relations: 1924-5, 
nine students from Poland have been granted scholarships, $500 each 
and transportation charges, to study at Dartmouth, Amherst, Harvard, 
Yale, Syracuse, and Columbia University; (e) Other Forms of Activity: 
The Committee gladly furnishes information to American students 
about the educational opportunities in Poland, and to Polish students 
about American educational opportunities. 

RHODES TRUST.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Seymour House, 
Waterloo Place, London, S. W. 1. Office of American Secretary, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1902. PuRPOSE: 
To maintain scholarships for men from all the English-speaking coun- 
tries of the world at the University of Oxford. GOVERNING Bopy: 
Trustees: ord Milner, Rudyard Kipling, Lord Lovatt, K. C. M. G., 
Sir Otto Beit, K. C. M. G., and Rt. Hon. L. C. M. S. Amery, P. C. 
OrrFicers: Lord Milner, Chairman of the Trustees; Sir Edward Grigg, 
Secretary; F. J. Wylie, Oxford Secretary; President Frank Aydelotte, 
American Secretary; J. M. MacDonnell, M. C., Canadian Secretary; 
J. C. V. Behan, Australian Secretary; P. T. Lewis, Esq., M. C., South 
African Secretary. Sources or INcoME: Endowment. ACcTIVITIEs: 
(a) Report: Issued each year about January 1 and distributed free of 
charge; (b) Publications: Record of the Rhodes Scholars 1904-16, by 
F. J. Wylie; Annual Report; (c) Scholarships and Fellowships: One 
hundred and ninety fellowships at the University of Oxford; stipend 
£350. Apply to President Frank Aydelotte, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania. 
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ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
61 Broadway, New York City. DATE or FounpaTion: Chartered 
May 14, 1913. Purpose: “To promote the well being of mankind 
throughout the world.’’ MEmBErRsHiIP: Individuals. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Board of Trustees. OFFICERS: FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: 
Invested funds; (6) Total Expenditure, 1924: $7,288,823. ActTIVITIEs: 
(a) Report: Annual report available on request; latest issue 1923; (bd) 
Publications: Annual Reports; President’s Review (annual); Reports of 
International Health Board and China Medical Board; Bulletins on 
Medical Education; Special Reports; (c) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
Fellowships in graduate medicine and public health. Total number of 
fellowship holders since beginning of program, one thousand five 
hundred three. Fellowships awarded to fit men for administrative and 
teaching posts in connection with governments or institutions with 
which the Foundation is working. Individual cases dealt with; no 
established system of fellowships; no public announcements made; (d) 
Exchange Professorships: Visiting professors to medical teaching insti- 
tutions, chiefly to Peking Union Medical College; (e) Awards and Grants 
in Field of International Educational Relations: Work of Foundation in 
its particular fields is world-wide. 

RUSSIAN STUDENT FUND, INC.—AppreEss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City. DATE oF INCORPORATION: 
April 10, 1923. Purpose: To aid worthy Russian refugee students of 
high personal qualifications, who take no part in any political activities, 
to secure vocational training in American colleges and universities, 
so that these American trained men and women may become the 
industrial and scientific leaders in future Russian reconstruction. 
The Russian Student Fund, Inc., is an American organization which 
believes that the young refugee students who are now in America 
should be assisted to study engineering, agriculture, education, busi- 
ness, etc., so that they can become the connecting link between America 
and the Russia of the future. It is believed that actual reconstruction 
will begin when these trained Russians can return to their country 
and work regardless of past political preferences. GOVERNING Bopy: 
Board of Directors. OFrricers: Norman H. Davis, Chairman; Frank 
L. Polk, Vice-Chairman; Anson W. Burchard, Treasurer; Alexis R. 
Wiren, Executive Secretary. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Volun- 
tary contributions from American individuals and organizations; (b) 
Total Annual Expenditure: 1923-24, $56,781.58. AcTIVITIES: (a) 
Publications: The Russian Student, published each month of the 
academic year. First issued November, 1924. This paper is sent to 
all students, graduates, contributors, and those interested in the work 
of the Russian Student Fund, Inc.; (6) Scholarships and Fellowships: 
Approximately one-half of the one hundred and fourteen students 
aided have free tuition scholarships in American colleges and univer- 
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sities; (c) Awards and Grants in Field of International Educational Rela- 
tions: One hundred and fourteen students are now being assisted. 
Assistance is given in monthly instalments for living expenses, and in 
cases where students do not have free tuition scholarships, tuition and 
fees are paid to the Universities by the Fund. The average monthly 
assistance is $55.00. The amount granted depends upon the individual's 
earnings and ability to earn a part of his expenses while studying; 
(d) Other Forms of Activity: Effort is made to put students in touch with 
the best of American life so that they will be true interpreters of Ameri- 
can ideals and culture. After graduation or withdrawal from the 
college, students repay the amounts in monthly instalments. The 
refunds are used to help other students. 


SMITH COLLEGE COMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE OF 
STUDENTS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES.—Appress: North- 
ampton, Massachusetts. DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1925. PURPOSE: 
To offer Smith College students an opportunity to spend the third 
college year in study in France under supervision of a member of the 
Smith College faculty. GOVERNING Bopy: Trustees and Faculty of 
Smith College. Orricers: The Dean of the Junior Class, the chairman 
of Committee on Exchange of Students with Foreign Countries, and 
two members of the French Department. Dean of the students in 
France, Dr. Cattanés. ActTrviTrEs: Students must have completed 
all required courses and must have been in residence in sophomore year; 
French must be elected as the major subject; students will take at the 
Sorbonne or other approved institutions courses from a list approved 
by the department of French and the Dean’s committee; students will 
live in private families but will be in charge of a member of the Smith 
College faculty; examinations will be given at the end of each semester 
by professors of the French institutions or by the member of the faculty 
in charge or by both, and in case of a difference of opinion in grading, 
Smith will have final authority; fees are those of students in the Junior 
year at Smith and students will pay their own traveling expenses. 

STUDENTS’ INTERNATIONAL UNION.—ApprEss OF CENTRAL 
Orrice: Geneva, Switzerland. DATE oF FOUNDATION: 1924. Pur- 
POSE: To afford at the headquarters of the League of Nations a center 
for students of all nations. Orricers: President, Gilbert Murray; 
Vice-presidents, Mrs. Alexander M. Hadden; William Rappard; 
Treasurer, William Fatio; Secretary, Corliss Lamont; Associate Direc- 
tor, Conrad Hoffman; Hostess at headquarters, Mrs. Charles Zeublin. 
FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Membership fees and gifts; (6) Classes 
of Membership and Respective Fees: Founders, $1,000 during a single 
year; Sustaining Members, $100 annually; Organization Members, $25 
annually; Associate Members, $10 annually; Student Members, $1 or 
more annually. Activities: A social and educational student head- 
quarters affording meeting rooms, library, reading room, service bureau, 
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TOKYO IMPERIAL UNIVERSITY: HEPBURN CHAIR.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Tokyo, Japan. DATE oF FOUNDATION; 
1917. Purpose: To encourage study of American life, ideals, and 
institutions among students of University of Tokyo and to promote 
mutual understanding between Japan and the United States. OFFICER: 
Professor Yasaka Takagi. Sources OF INcoME: Endowment by Mr, 
A. Barton Hepburn of the Chase National Bank, New York. Activi- 
TIES: (a) Publications: Lectures delivered on the Foundation; (6) 
Other Forms of Activity: 1925: Course of lectures on American Political 
History by Professor Yasaka Takagi. Occasional lectures in addition 
by Professor Allen Johnson, Yale University, and others. 


UNION OF INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Palais Mondial, Brussels, Belgium. DATE oF 
FouNDATION: 1906. Purpose: To work for a world organization 
founded on common humanity; for that purpose to federate inter- 
national associations; to develop the spirit of internationalism. MEmM- 
BERS: One hundred and fifty associations. GOVERNING Bopy: Per- 
manent committee; world congress. OrFicErRs: General Secretaries: 
M. La Fontaine and P. Otlet. FINANCE: Source of Income: Annual 
grant by Carnegie Foundation, government subsidies, dues, and gifts. 
Activities: (a) Conferences: 1910, 1913, 1920; (6) Publications: ‘“‘La 
Vie internationale,” monthly to 1914; “L’Annuaire de la Vie inter- 
nationale,”” two volumes 1908-9 and 1909-11; proceedings of the con- 
ferences. ‘“‘Le Code des Voeux et Resolutions des congres inter- 
nationaux.”’ (c) Other Activities: museum; library; bibliographical 
catalogue of international documents; an office for translation, ex- 
change, and information; an “International Center’; in 1920, the 
“International University; in 1922, the ‘‘Quinzaine internationale.” 


UNITED STATES BUREAU OF EDUCATION.—ApprEss oF 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Washington, D. C. DATE oF FounDATION: March 
2, 1887. Purpose: To collect and disseminate statistics and general 
information showing the condition and progress of education in the 
United States and in foreign countries; to advise State, county, and 
local school officers as to the administration and improvement of 
schools; and otherwise to promote the cause of education. The Bureau 
has charge of schools for native children of Alaska and of the support 
and medical relief of natives of Alaska; it supervises the reindeer in- 
dustry in Alaska; it also supervises the expenditure of Federal appro- 
priations for colleges of agriculture and mechanic arts. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Under general supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 
Orricers: John J. Tigert, Commissioner of Education; George F. 
Zook, Assistant to the Commissioner and Chief of Division of Higher 
Education; L. A. Kalbach, Chief Clerk. Staff: Ninety-nine in Wash- 
ington, D. C.; two hundred sixty-three in field service. SECTION OF 
ForEIGN EDUCATIONAL SysTEMs: James F. Abel in charge, under general 
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supervision of George F. Zook. FINANCE: (a) Sources of Income: Con- 
gressional Appropriations; (b) Total Annual Budget for 1926: $794,495, 
of which $571,895 is for work in Alaska. Activities: (a) Conferences: 
Conferences from time to time on various phases of education such as 
illiteracy, platoon plan of school, rural education, commercial educa- 
tion, industrial education, junior colleges, etc.; (b) Other Forms of 
Activity: One of the most important phases of the Bureau’s work is the 
making of surveys or studies of educational systems and institutions 
at the request of local school officers. 

UNITED STATES BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION.—ApnprEss OF 
CENTRAL OFFiceE: 1712 G Street N.W., Washington, D.C. DATE or 
FOUNDATION: Immigration Service officially created by Act of March 
3, 1891. Purpose: To enforce immigration laws and “Treaty, Laws 
and Regulations Governing the Admission of Chinese.” OFrricers: W. 
W. Husband, Commissioner-General; G. E. Tolman, Assistant Commis- 
sioner-General. Report: Annual Report of Commissioner-General; 
Monthly Statistical Report (showing inward and outward passenger 
movement); no charge for these publications. 

UNIVERSITIES BUREAU OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 50 Russell Square, London. DatTE or 
FouNDATION: 1912. Purpose: To summon Congresses of the Univer. 
sities of the Empire and Conferences of the Universities of the United 
Kingdom to correspond with the Universities of foreign countries and 
generally to conduct such business as the Universities of the United 
Kingdom and the Universities of the Empire have in common. Gov- 
ERNING Bopy: Committee of seven representatives of the universities 
of the United Kingdom and seven representatives of the universities 
of the Empire overseas. Orricers: Chairman, Principal Sir George 
Adam Smith; Treasurer, Principal Sir E. Cooper Perry; Secretary 
Alexander Hill. Finance: Source of Income: Funds supplied by the 
Universities of the Empire. Activities: (a) Report: Report of the 
Universities of the Empire; (6) Publications: Yearbook of the Universi- 
ties of the Empire; Reports of meetings of Congress and Conferences; 
Various pamphlets relating to the regulations, etc. 

UNIVERSITY OF DELAWARE COMMITTEE ON UNDER- 
GRADUATE FOREIGN STDY.—ApprREss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 
University of Delaware, Newark, Delaware, and 6 Rue Leneveux 
Paris XIV, France. Date oF FOUNDATION: May, 1923. Purpose: 
To supervise and control undergraduate study in foreign countries; 
to formulate policies and methods subject to approval of the University 
Faculty. MEMBERSHIP: President Walter Hullihen, Chairman; Dean 
George E. Dutton; Dean Winifred J. Robinson; Professor W. M. Pat- 
terson; Professor G. H. Ryden; Professor G. E. Brinton; A. G. Wilkin- 
son; Business Administrator; Professor R. W. Kirkbride, in Charge of 
Foreign Study Bureau, 6 Rue Leneveux, Paris. GOVERNING Bopy: 
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Board of Trustees, University of Delaware. FiNANCE: (a) Sources of 
Income: Student fees and $5,000 annual subsidy from The Service 
Citizens of Delaware: (b) Total Annual Expenditure: $5,000 plus student 
fees. Activities: (a) Conferences: Periodic meetings to receive re- 
ports on progress of students of the University abroad and to pass on 
applications of students desiring to spend a year abroad; (b) Report: 
in form of University bulletin gives details of foreign study plan for 
France and results obtained by the students in France, July, 1923 to 
July, 1924. Copy will be sent on request. (c) Publications: Educational 
Record, January, 1924: Association of American Colleges, Bulletin, 
Volume X, No. 2, Part I; Proceedings of the National Association of 
State Universities, Vol. X XI. 

WALTER HINES PAGE SCHOOL OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS.—AppbrEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 111 Broadway, New 
York City. DATE oF FouUNDATION: Committee formed in 1924. 
PurpoOsE: To establish at Johns Hopkins University a graduate school 
of international relations in memory of Walter Hines Page. GOVERN- 
ING Bopy: Trustees. OFrricErs: Chairman, Owen D. Young. FINANCE: 
Committee is seeking one million dollars for endowment, to provide 
professorships, fellowships and libraries. 

WILLIAM AND MARY FOREIGN SUMMER SCHOOLS.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: The College of William and Mary in 
Virginia, Williamsburg, Virginia. DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1924. 
Purpose: To afford American students an opportunity to travel and 
study in foreign countries. GOVERNING Bopy: Trustees and Faculty 
of William and Mary in cooperation in 1925 with the University of 
Toulouse and the National University of Mexico. Orricers: Director 
of the School in Europe: Prof. Charles Clifton Fichtner; Supervisor 
of English Courses in Europe, Edward M. Gwathmey; Supervisor of 
French Courses in Europe, John Coriden Lyons; Director of the School 
in Mexico, Prof. Carlos Eduardo Castaneda. ACTIVITIES: (1) Summer 
School in Europe: Academic work will count toward diplomas of the 
University of Toulouse, teaching certificates of the Alliance Francaise 
and degrees of the College of William and Mary. The group will 
leave New York, June 17, and return, September 11. Tuition $80; 
other expenses will average $600. (2) Summer School in Mexico: 
Courses in Spanish at the National University of Mexico and courses 
with lectures in English by Professor Castaneda will carry full credit 
at the College of William and Mary. The group will leave New York, 
June 28, and return September 5. Tuition $80; other expenses $450. 

WILLARD STRAIGHT RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP FOR 
STUDY IN CHINA.—ApprREss oF CENTRAL OFFICE: Institute of 
International Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Gov- 
ERNING Bopy: Roger S. Greene, Director of the China Medical Board, 
Rockefeller Foundation; Kenneth S. Latourette, Yale University; 
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R. V. D. Magoffin, New York University; Paul Monroe, Columbia 
University; Mary E. Wooley, President of Mount Holyoke College; 
Stephen P. Duggan, Director of Institute of International Education. 
A Committee in China gives oversight and direction to the studies of 
the Fellow. Finance: (a) Sources of Income: Gift of Mrs. Willard 
Straight; (6) Total Annual Expenditure: $2,000 a year (amount of 
Fellowship). FErLLowsuip: This research fellowship is open to Ameri- 
can citizens, men or women, with satisfactory health records; who hold 
bachelor’s degrees and have made special study of Chinese subjects, 
either through residence in China or through graduate or undergraduate 
study in this country; who possess a definite purpose to specialize on 
China with a view to taking as a life work either research in China, or 
teaching Oriental subjects, or journalism dealing with Far Eastern 
subjects; and who agree to give their entire time for the duration of the 
fellowship (three years) to the study of Chinese subjects unless other- 
wise permitted by the Committee. Apply to Institute of International 
Education, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


WORLD ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT EDUCATION .—Appress 
OF CENTRAL OFFIcE: 13 John Street, Adelphi, London, W.C. 2. Dats 
OF FouNDATION: 1918. PuRpPOsE: To promote adult education; to 
cooperate with institutions concerned therewith throughout the world; 
to establish a central information office; to facilitate the study of ques- 
tions concerning adult education by means of publications and inter- 
national conferences. MEMBERS: Organizations and individuals in 
every land. GOVERNING Bopy: Council of 30 members. OFFICERS: 
President of the Association, Thomas G. Masaryk, President of the 
Czechoslovak Republic; President of the Council, Albert Mansbridge; 
Treasurer, Charles Wase; Secretaries, Horace Fleming, Miss Dorothy 
W. Jones. Finance: Sources of Income: Dues of members and gifts. 
Activities: Publication of a quarterly bulletin; correspondence; educa- 


tion of sailors by means of circulating libraries on vessels of the merchant 
marine. 


WORLD FEDERATION OF EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS.— 
ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: Augusta, Maine. DATE oF Founpa- 
TION: 1923. Purpose: To secure international cooperation in educa- 
tional enterprises, to foster the dissemination of information concern- 
ing education in all its forms among nations and peoples, to cultivate 
international good-will and to promote the interests of peace throughout 
the world. MermBeEersuriP: Organic membership of associations of 
national scope. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of Directors. OFrFIceRs: 
President, Augustus O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine; Secretary, Charles 
H. Williams, Columbia, Missouri; Vice-Presidents, P. W. Kuo, Shang- 
hai, China, and E. J. Sainsbury, Ditton Surrey, England. CoMmMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: To be appointed. Sources oF In- 
come: Membership fees and donations. Activities: (a) Conferences: 
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Biennial meeting, July 20-28, 1925, Edinburgh, Scotland; (b) Awards 
and Grants in Field of International Educational Relations: The Federa- 
tion offered a $25,000 award for the educational plan best calculated 
to produce world concord. The award was given to Dr. David Starr 
Jordan. 

WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION.—ApprREss 
CENTRAL OFFICE: Metropolitan Tower, 1 
York City. DATE oF FouNDATION: 1889. 
maintain Sunday schools in all countries. 


OF 
Madison Avenue, New 
PurPosE: To found and 
MEMBERS: 300,000 Sunday 
schools with 30,000,000 members and 3,000,000 teachers. GOVERNING 
Bopy: Executive Committee of whom 60 belong to the United States 
and 60 to other countries. Orricers: President, J. J. 


Maclaren, 
Toronto, Canada; Secretary, W. 


G. Landes, New York; Treasurer 
Paul Sturtevant, New York. Finance: Sources of Income: Gifts and 
contributions of churches and Sunday Schools. Activities: Con- 
ferences: A World Congress every four y At Tokyo in 1920, 
there were 1,814 delegates from 30 countri 


ears. At 
ies and 75 different den 


’ 


ymina- 
tions. In 1924 the congress was held in Glasgow. 
WORLD'S YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


ADDRESS OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 34 Baker Street, W. I 


London, England. 








’ ” 9 s855 
DATE OF FOUNDATION: 1894. Purpose: To organize, d » and 
unite national associations which, accepting its ba or oO in con- 
ormity with it, en or to « nd the Kingd ( ording to 
its principles, and t g n to such knowledge of Jesus 
Christ as Lord an r as shall manifest its ct j 
conduct It also Is all national associations to prom Cl i 
principles of ial and intern nal conduct by encouraging the 
levelopment of a right public cor nee ch as shall re? ull 
those forces which are working for the promotion of peace ¢ tter 
understanding between classes, nations and races, believing that the 
world social order can o1 be made Christian through individuals 
voted to the single pur] of doing God’s will, and that through 
obedience to the law of Christ, there shall follow the extension of Hi 
Kingdom, in which the princip! justice, love and the equal value « 
every human life shall apply to national and international as well as to 
personal relations.”” MEMBERSHIP: The following National Associa- 


alihation as active members: Austraha and New Zeaiat 


Norway 


> 
daar 
la, Burt a 


in 
Canada; Denmark; France; Great Britain; Hungary; Italy; 


Sweden; Austria; China; Finland; Germany; Holland; Ind 


and Ceylon; Japan; South Africa; United States of America. There are 
also corresponding Associations: Czecho-Slovakia; Egypt and Palestine; 


French; Switzerland; Malaya; Near East; Portugal; South America. 
GOVERNING Bopy: (1) World’s Committee; (2) World’s Executive 
Committee. OFFICERS: President, The Lady Parmoor; Vice-Presi- 


lents, Mrs. W. Reierson Arbuthnot, Madame A. Bertrand, Mrs. James 
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S. Cushman, Mrs. Patrick Graham, Mrs. Mei, Miss Elizabeth Tritton, 
The Hon. Mrs. Montagu Waldegrave, Fraulein Hulda Zarnack; 
Treasurer, The Countess of Portsmouth. COMMITTEE ON INTER- 
NATIONAL RELATIONS: The World’s Committee keeps in touch with the 
above Associations throughout the world by means of visitation, 
correspondence, reports. Finance: (a) Sources of Income: Gifts; 
National Associations contribute an annual World gift, the amount 
based on membership of the National Association at the rate of three 
pence from each member; (6) Total annual Expenditure: Based on 
1923 figures: Of National Board: $2,631,853.94; of local association, 
based on incomplete returns: $22,856,549. ActrvitiEs: (a) Conferences: 
Meetings of the World’s Committee, composed of representatives of the 
above Associations. Meets every two years. 1924 meeting in Wash 
ington, D. C. Report and findings of each meeting available. (6) 
Publications: “‘A Study of the World’s Young Womens’ Christian 
Association’’—paper, 2s. 6d; cloth, 3s. 3d. Outline Studies on “A 
Study of the Young Women’s Christian Association,’’ 2d. A Report 
of the Meeting of the World’s Young Women’s Christian Association 
Committee at Washington, D. C., 1924; 2s. 6d. ‘Workers of the 
Orient,”” 6d. Outline Studies, 2d. Directory of the Principal Y. W. 
C. A. Centres throughout the World, 1s. 2d.; European Section, 4d. 
World’s Y. W. C. A. News Service 1s. 6d per annum; if paid through a 
National Office, 1s. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—ApprEss oF CENTRAL 
OrFIce: 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. DaTE or Founpa- 
TION: December, 1906. Purpose: “The immediate purpose of this 
organization shall be to unite in one body the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States; to establish, develop and unify such 
Associations; to participate in the work of the World’s Young Women’s 
Christian Associations; to advance the physical, social, intellectual, 
moral and spiritual interests of young women. The ultimate purpose 
of all its efforts shall be to seek to bring young women to such a knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ as Saviour and Lord as shall mean for the individual 
young woman fullness of life and development of character, and shall 
make the organization as a whole an effective agency in the bringing 
in of the Kingdom of God among young women.” MEMBERSHIP: 
1923 statistics: City Associations, 243; Town Associations, 127; Rural 
Community Associations, 27; Student Associations, 583. GOVERNING 
Bopy: National Board. Orricers: President, Mrs. Robert E. Speer; 
Chairman Executive Committee, Mrs. John French; 1st Vice President, 
Miss Clara S. Reed; 2nd Vice-President, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.; Secretary, Miss Katharine Lambert; Treasurer, Mrs. Samuel 
Murtland; Assistant Treasurer, Mrs. George W. Davison. COMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS: Council on Peace of the Education 
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and Research Division; Foreign Division. FINANCE: (a) Sources of 
Income: Contributions from local Associations and from individuals. 
(b) Classes of Membership and Respective Fees: Varies in each local 
Association. AcTrviTrEs: (a) Conferences: Biennial Conventions; 
summer conferences. (b) Report: Report of Convention. (c) Publica- 
tions: The Woman's Press, monthly magazine. Books published by 
The Woman's Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. (d) 
Other Forms of Activity: Work in cities, towns and rural communities; 
for Girl Reserves, Foreign Born, Industrial, Indians and Business and 
Professional Women. 


THE JOHN SIMON GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION.—AnpprEss OF CENTRAL OFFICE: 2300 Pershing Square Building, 
New York City. Date or FounpaTion: 1925. Purpose: To im- 
prove the quality of education and the practice of arts and professions 
in the United States; to foster research; to provide for the cause of 
better international understanding. GOVERNING Bopy: Board of 
Trustees: President, Simon Guggenheim, Mrs. Olga Guggenheim, 
Francis H. Brownell, Carroll A. Wilson, Charles D. Hilles, Roger W. 
Straus, Charles Earl; Treasurer, Otto Myers; Secretary, Henry Allen 
Moe. Educational Advisory Board: Chairman, Frank Aydelotte, C. F. 
Tucker Brooke, Samuel Paul Capen, Edward Capps, Ada Louise 
Comstock, William Emerson, Frederick Carlos Ferry, Guy Stanton 
Ford, Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Edwin Greenlaw, Charles Homer 
Haskins, Clinton Kelly Judy, Vernon Kellogg, Charles Riborg Mann, 
Carl Emil Seashore, Thomas Whitney Surette, Marion Talbot, Joseph 
H, Willits, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge, Henry Allen Moe. Finance: 
Source of Income: Endowment fund of $3,000,000 given by Mr. and 
Mrs. Simon Guggenheim. Activities: To provide annually from 
forty to fifty John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation Fellow- 
ships for Advanced Study Abroad for young men and women under 
the finest possible conditions to carry on advanced study and research 
in any field of knowledge or to develop unusual talent in any of the 
fine arts, including music. 
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Accredited Higher Institutions 


sie years ago the American Council on Education 
published a list of colleges and universities under the 
title ‘‘ Accredited Higher Institutions.” This list was 
a composite of the lists of accredited institutions issued up 
to that time by the Association of American Universities, 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
of the Southern States, the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, and 
the University of California. 

Since then the Council has approved and published two 
reports of its Committee on Standards, recommending uni- 
form standards as criteria for accrediting colleges, teacher 
training institutions and junior colleges. The various 
regional associations have also worked continuously on 
this problem, have revised their respective lists each year, 
and are gradually working toward uniform standards. A 
new regional association has been organized in the north- 
western states, and the University of California has adopted 
the list of the Association of American Universities and 
abandoned its own separate list. 

A list of accredited colleges is in great demand in this 
country and is becoming more and more important abroad 
as our international student exchanges increase. Therefore, 
the following list has been compiled, like the previous lists 
published by the Council, from the lists of the best estab- 
lished accrediting agencies; namely, the Association of 
American Universities, the Association of Colleges and Pre- 
paratory Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools and the Northwest Association of Second- 
ary and Higher Schools. 
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It will be noted that the four regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools just mentioned cover among 
them the entire United States with the exception of New 
England and the far southwest. Hence institutions in 
those two regions would not appear in the following list 
unless they appear on the list of the Association of American 
Universities, which is a national list. Five institutions 
marked with asterisks in the following list are exceptions to 
this general rule. These five were included in the University 
of California list, on the basis of that list are now members 
of the American Council on Education, and have not had 
time since the California list was abandoned last fall to 
secure recognition of other accrediting agencies. 

The North Central and the Northwest Associations classify 
their accredited higher institutions in three groups: namely, 
colleges, teachers colleges and junior colleges. This practice 
has been adopted here. Similar lists of teachers colleges 
and junior colleges have not yet been prepared by the 
other regional associations. Therefore, these two groups 
are incomplete, but have been included below to encourage 
further effort toward their completion. 

The American Council on Education has printed as a 
separate pamphlet its recommendations concerning stand- 
ards for accrediting higher institutions. Copies of this 
pamphlet and of the accompanying list will be sent without 
charge on request addressed to the office of the Council. 


Name of Institution Location 

ALABAMA 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute Auburn 

Birmingham—Southern College Birmingham 

Howard College Birmingham 

Springhill College Springhill 

University of Alabama University 
ARIZONA 

University of Arizona Tucson 
ARKANSAS 

University of Arkansas Fayetteville 


Hendrix College Conway 
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Name of Institution Location 
CALIFORNIA 
California Institute of Technology Pasadena 
*Dominican College San Rafael 
Mills College Mills College 
Occidental College Los Angeles 
Pomona College Claremont 
Stanford University Stanford University 
University of California Berkeley 
University of Redlands Redlands 
University of Southern California Los Angeles 
COLORADO 
Colorado Agriculture College Fort Collins 


Colorado College 
University of Colorado 
University of Denver 


Colorado Springs 
Boulder 
University Park 


CONNECTICUT 


Connecticut College for Women 
Trinity College 

Wesleyan University 

Yale University 


New London 
Hartford 
Middletown 
New Haven 


DELAWARE 


University of Delaware 


Newark 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Catholic University of America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Howard University 

Trinity College 


Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington, D. C. 


FLORIDA 


Florida State College for Women 


Tallahassee 


University of Florida Gainesville 
GEORGIA 
Agnes Scott College Decatur 
Emory University Oxford 
Georgia School of Technology Atlanta 
Mercer University Macon 
Shorter College Rome 
University of Georgia Athens 
Wesleyan College Macon 











Name of Institution Location 

HAWAII 
*University of Hawaii Honolulu 

IDAHO ’ 
College of Idaho Caldwell 
University of Idaho Moscow 

ILLINOIS 
Armour Institute of Technology Chicago 
Augustana College Rock Island 
Bradley Polytechnic Institute Peoria 
Carthage College Carthage 
De Paul University Chicago 
Eureka College Eureka 
Illinois College Jacksonville 
Illinois Wesleyan University Bloomington 
Illinois Woman’s College Jacksonville 
James Millikin University Decatur 
Knox College Galesburg 
Lake Furest College Lake Forest 
Lewis Institute Chicago 
Lombard College Galesburg 
Monmouth College Monmouth 
Northwestern College Naperville 
Northwestern University Evanston 
Rockford College Rockford 
Rosary College River Forest 
St. Ignatius College Chicago 
Shurtleff College Alton 
University of Chicago Chicago 
University of Illinois Urbana 
Wheaton College Wheaton 

INDIANA 
Butler College Indianapolis 
De Pauw University Greencastle 
Earlham College Richmond 
Franklin College Franklin 
Hanover College Hanover } 
Indiana University Bloomington 
Purdue University Lafayette 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 

St. Mary’s College 

St. Mary of the Woods College 
University of Notre Dame 
Wabash College 
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Terre Haute 

Notre Dame 

St. Mary of the Woods 
Notre Dame 
Crawfordsville 








Name of Institution Location 
IOWA 
Coe College Cedar Rapids 
Columbia College Dubuque 
Cornell College Mount Vernon 
Drake University Des Moines 
Grinnell College Grinnell 
Iowa State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts Ames 
Iowa Wesleyan University Mt. Pleasant 
Luther College Decorah 
Morningside College Sioux City 
Mt. St. Joseph College Dubuque 
Parsons College Fairfield 
Penn College Oskaloosa 
Simpson College Indianola 
State University of Iowa Iowa City 
University of Dubuque Dubuque 
Upper Iowa University Fayette 
KANSAS 
Baker University Baldwin 
College of Emporia Emporia 
Friends University Wichita 
Kansas State Agricultural College Manhattan 
McPherson College McPherson 
Ottawa University Ottawa 
St. Mary’s College St. Mary’s 
Southwestern College Winfield 
University of Kansas Lawrence 
Washburn College Topeka 
KENTUCKY 
Centre College Danville 
Georgetown College Georgetown 
Transylvania College Lexington 
University of Louisville Louisville 
University of Kentucky Lexington 
LOUISIANA 

H. Sophie Newcomb Memorial College New Orleans 
Louisiana College Pineville 
Louisiana State University Baton Rouge 


Tulane University of Louisiana 
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Name of Institution Location 
MAINE 
Bates College Lewiston 
Bowdoin College Brunswick 
Colby College Waterville 
University of Maine Orono 
MARYLAND 
Goucher College Baltimore 
Hood College Frederick 
Johns Hopkins University Baltimore 
Mt. St. Mary’s College Emmitsburg 
St. John’s College Annapolis 
University of Maryland College Park 
Western Maryland College Westminster 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Amherst College Amherst 
Boston College Boston 
Boston University Boston 
Clark University Worcester 
Harvard University Cambridge 
Mass. Agricultural College Amherst 
Mass. Institute of Technology Canbridge 
Mount Holyoke College South Hadley 
Radcliffe College Cambridge 
Smith College Northampton 
Tufts College Tufts College 
Wellesley College Wellesley 
Wheaton College Norton 
Williams College Williamstown 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute Worcester 
MICHIGAN 

Albion College Albion 
Alma College Alma 
College of the City of Detroit Detroit 
Hillsdale College Hillsdale | 
Hope College Holland 
Kalamazoo College Kalamazoo 
Michigan Agricultural College East Lansing 
*Michigan College of Mines Houghton 
*University of Detroit Detroit 
University of Michigan Ann Arbor 
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Name of Institution Location 


MINNESOTA 
Carleton College Northfield 
College of St. Catherine St. Paul 
College of St. Teresa Winona 
College of St. Thomas St. Paul 
Gustavus Adolphus College St. Peter 
Hamline University St. Paul 
Macalester College St. Paul 
St. Olaf College Northfield 
University of Minnesota Minneapolis 
MISSISSIPPI 
Millsaps College Jackson 
Mississippi College Clinton 
Mississippi State College for Women Columbus 
University of Mississippi University 
MISSOURI 
Central College Fayette 
Culver-Stockton College Canton 
Drury College Springfield 
Lindenwood College St. Charles 
Missouri Valley College Marshall 
Missouri Wesleyan College Cameron 
Park College Parkville 
St. Louis University St. Louis 
Tarkio College Tarkio 
University of Missouri Columbia 
Washington University St. Louis 
Webster College Webster Groves 
Westminster College Fulton 
William Jewell College Liberty 
MONTANA 
Montana State College of Agricul- 
ture and Mechanic Arts Bozeman 
University of Montana Missoula 
NEBRASKA 
Creighton University Omaha 
Doane College Crete 
Hastings College Hastings 
Nebraska Wesleyan University University Place 
University of Nebraska Lincoln 
NEVADA 
University of Nevada Reno 
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Name of Institution 


Location 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Dartmouth College 
*University of New Hampshire 


Hanover 
Durham 


NEW JERSEY 


College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 
Rutgers College 

Stevens Inst. of Technology 


Convent Station 
Lakewood 
Princeton 

New Brunswick 
Hoboken 


NEW MEXICO 


University of New Mexico Albuquerque 
NEW YORK 

Adelphi College Brooklyn 

Alfred University Alfred 

Barnard College New York City 

Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute Brooklyn 

Canisius College Buffalo 

Clarkson School of Technology Potsdam 

Colgate University Hamilton 


College of the City of New York 

College of Mount Saint Vincent on 
the Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Elmira College 

Fordham University 

Hamilton College 

Hobart College 

Hunter College 

Manhattan College 

New York State Teachers’ College 

New York University 

Niagara University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 

St. Bonaventure’s College 

St. John’s College 

St. Lawrence University 

St. Stephen’s College 

Syracuse University 

University of Buffalo 

Union University 
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New York City 


New York City 
New Rochelle 
New York City 
Ithaca 

Elmira 
Fordham 
Clinton 
Geneva 

New York City 
New York City 
Albany 

New York City 
Niagara University 
Troy 

St. Bonaventure 
Brooklyn 
Canton 
Annandale 
Syracuse 
Buffalo 
Schenectady 








Name of Institution 


Location 


NEW YORK—Continued 


University of Rochester 
Vassar College 

Wells College 

William Smith College 


Rochester 
Poughkeepsie 


Aurora 
Geneva 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Davidson College 

Meredith College 

North Carolina College for Women 
Salem College 

Trinity College 

University of North Carolina 
Wake Forest College 


Davidson 
Raleigh 
Greensboro 
Winston-Salem 
Durham 
Chapel Hill 
Wake Forest 


NORTH DAKOTA 


North Dakota Agricultural College 

Jamestown College 

University of North Dakota 
OHIO 

Baldwin Wallace College 

Capital University 

Case School of Applied Science 

College of Wooster 

Defiance College 

Denison University 

Heidelberg University 

Hiram College 

John Carroll University 

Kenyon College 

Lake Erie College 

Marietta College 

Miami University 

Municipal University of Akron 

Mt. Union College 

Muskingum College 

Oberlin College 

Ohio State University 

Ohio University 

Ohio Wesleyan University 

Otterbein University 

St. Xavier College 

University of Cincinnati 

University of Toledo 

Western College for Women 

Western Reserve University 

Wittenberg College 
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Agricultural College 
Jamestown 
University 


Berea 
Columbus 
Cleveland 
Wooster 
Defiance 
Granville 
Tiffin 
Hiram 
Cleveland 
Gambier 
Painesville 
Marietta 
Oxford 
Akron 
Alliance 
New Concord 
Oberlin 
Columbus 
Athens 
Delaware 
Westerville 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati 
Toledo 
Oxford 
Cleveland 
Springfield 





Name of Institution Location 
OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechani- 

cal College Stillwater 
Oklahoma College for Women Chickasha 
Phillips University East Enid 
University of Oklahoma Norman 

OREGON 
Oregon Agricultural College Corvallis 
Pacific University Forest Grove 
Reed College Portland 
University of Oregon Eugene 
Willamette University Salem 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Allegheny College Meadville 
Bryn Mawr College Bryn Mawr 
Bucknell University Lewisburg 
Carnegie Institute of Technology Pittsburgh 
Dickinson College Carlisle 
Franklin and Marshall College Lancaster 
Geneva College Beaver Falls 
Gettysburg College Gettysburg 
Grove City College Grove City 
Haverford College Haverford 
Juniata College Huntingdon 
Lafayette College Easton 
Lebanon Valley College Annville 
Lehigh University Bethlehem 


Lincoln University 
Marywood College 
Moravian College 
Muhlenburg College 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pennsylvania State College 
St. Joseph College 
St. Vincent College 
Seton Hill College 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Thiel College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh 
Ursinus College 
Villanova College 
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Lincoln University 
Scranton 
Bethlehem 
Allentown 
Pittsburgh 
State College 
Philadelphia 
Beatty 
Greensburg 
Swarthmore 
Philadelphia 
Greenville 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Collegeville 
Villanova 





Name of Institution Location 


PENNSYLVANIA— Continued 
Washington and Jefferson College Washington 


Westminster College New Wilmington 

Wilson College Chambersburg 
RHODE ISLAND 

Brown University Providence 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
College of Charleston Charleston 


Coker College Hartsville 
Converse College Spartanburg 
Furman College Greenville 
Presbyterian College of S. Carolina Clinton 
The Citadel Charleston 
University of South Carolina Columbia 
Winthrop College Rock Hill 
Wofford College Spartanburg 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Dakota Wesleyan University Mitchell 
Huron College Huron 
South Dakota College of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts Brookings 
South Dakota School of Mines Rapid City 
University of South Dakota Vermillion 
Yankton College Yankton 

TENNESSEE 
George Peabody College for Teachers Nashville 
Maryville College Maryville 
Southwestern Presbyterian University Clarksville 
University of Chattanooga Chattanooga 
University of the South Sewanee 
University of Tennessee Knoxville 
Vanderbilt University Nashville 
TEXAS 

Agricultural and Mechanical College 

of Texas College Station 
Baylor University Waco 
College of Industrial Arts Denton 
Our Lady of the Lake College San Antonio 
Rice Institute Houston 
Southwestern University Georgetown 
Southern Methodist University Dallas 
Texas Christian University Fort Worth 
University of Texas Austin 
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Name of Institution Location 
UTAH 

Agricultural College of Utah Logan 

Brigham-Young University Provo 

University of Utah Salt Lake City 
VERMONT 

Middlebury College Middlebury 

University of Vermont Burlington 
VIRGINIA 

College of William and Mary Williamsburg 


Hampden-Sidney College 
Randolph-Macon College 


Hampden-Sidney 
Ashland 


Randolph-Macon Woman’s College Lynchburg 

University of Richmond Richmond 

Sweet Briar College Sweet Briar 

University of Virginia Charlottesville 

Virginia Polytechnic Institute Blacksburg 

Washington and Lee University Lexington 
WASHINGTON 

College of Puget Sound Tacoma 

State College of Washington Pullman 

University of Washington Seattle 


Whitman College 


Walla Walla 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Bethany College Bethany 
West Virginia University Morgantown 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit College Beloit 
Campion College Prairie du Chien 
Carroll College Waukesha 
Lawrence College Appleton 
Marquette University Milwaukee 
Milwaukee-Downer College Milwaukee 
Ripon College Ripon 
University of Wisconsin Madison 
WYOMING 
University of Wyoming Laramie 
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TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


COLORADO 
Colorado State Teachers’ College Greeley 
Western State College of Colorado 

(Formerly Colorado State Normal 


School) Gunnison 
IDAHO 
State Normal School Albion 
State Normal School Lewiston 
ILLINOIS 

Illinois State Normal University Normal 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ 

College Charleston 
Northern Illinois State Teachers’ 

College De Kalb 


Southern Illinois State Normal Univ. Carbondale 
Western Illinois State Teachers’ 


College Macomb 
INDIANA 
Indiana State Normal School Terre Haute 
IOWA 
Iowa State Teachers College Cedar Falls 
KANSAS 
Fort Hayes Normal School Fort Hayes 
State Manual Train. Norm. School _ Pittsburgh 
State Normal School Emporia 
MICHIGAN 
Central Michigan Normal School Mount Pleasant 
Detroit Teachers’ College Detroit 
Michigan State Normal College Ypsilanti 
Northern State Normal School Marquette 
Western State Normal School Kalamazoo 
MINNESOTA 
State Teachers’ College Moorhead 
State Teachers’ College Winona 


St. Cloud State Teachers’ College St. Cloud 
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MISSOURI 


Central Mo. State Teachers’ College Warrensburg 
Harris Teachers’ College St. Louis 
Northwest Mo. State Teachers’ Coll. Maryville 
State Teachers’ College Kirksville 
Southeast Mo. State Teachers’ Coll. Cape Girardeau 
Southwest Mo. State Teachers’ Coll. Springfield 
Teachers College. Kansas City 
MONTANA 
State Normal School Dillon 
NEBRASKA 

State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Chadron 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Kearney 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Peru 
State Normal School and Teachers’ 

College Wayne 

NORTH DAKOTA 
State Normal School Mayville 
State Teachers’ College Valley City 
Teachers College Minot 
OHIO 

Cleveland School of Education Cleveland 


State Normal College 

State Normal College 

State Normal College of Ohio Univ. 
Teachers’ College of Miami Univ. 


Bowling Green 
Kent 

Athens 

Oxford 


OKLAHOMA 


Central State Teachers’ College 


East Central State Teachers’ College 
Northeastern State Teachers’ College 
Northwestern State Teachers’ College 
Southeastern State Teachers’ College 
Southwestern State Teachers’ College 


Edmond 
Ada 
Tahlequah 
Alva 

Durant 
Weatherford 


OREGON 


State Normal School 


Monmouth 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Northern Norm. and Indus. School 
State Normal School 
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Aberdeen 
Madison 








WASHINGTON 


State Normal School Bellingham 
State Normal School Centralia 


State Normal School Cheney 


State Normal School Ellensburg 


WISCONSIN 


State Normal School Superior 
JUNIOR COLLEGES 
ARKANSAS 
Central Junior College Conway 
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MISSOURI 
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MISSOU RI— Continued 
Howard-Payne College Fayette 
Junior College of Kansas Kansas City 
The Principia St. Louis 
St. Joseph Junior College St. Joseph 
Stephens Junior College Columbia 
William Woods College Fulton 


MONTANA 
Mt. St. Charles College Helena 


NEBRASKA 
Union College College View 


OKLAHOMA 
Northeastern Oklahoma 
Junior College Miami 





